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In  the  numbering  of  Courses  of  Instruction  throughout  this  Calendar, 
except  ivhere  it  is  otherwise  explicitly  stated  in  a  footnote,  the  assignment  of 
an  odd  number  indicates  that  the  course  is  given  during  the  first  term  cf  the 
annual  session,  that  of  an  even  number  that  it  is  given  during  the  second 
term;  the  assignment  of  a  double  number,  odd  and  even,  that  it  is  given  through- 
out both  terms  of  the  session. 


ALMANAC,  1917-1918 

1917— AUGUST 

23— Thur.      Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  the  September  Exam- 
inations. 

SEPTEMBER 
6 — Thur.      Supplemental  and  Matriculation  E.xaminations  begin. 
18 — Tues.      Registration.     Opening  day  of  First  Term. 
19 — Wed.       University  lectures  begin. 
21 — -Fri.         Imposition  of  fine  for  late  registration  begins. 

OCTOBER 
1 — Mon.      Registration  closes. 
6 — Sat.         University  Field  Day. 

NOVEMBER 

5 — Mon.      Payment  of  first  moiety  of  Scholarships. 
28 — Wed.       Last   day  for  receiving   applications  for   December  Supple- 
mental Examinations  in  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  Engin- 
eering and  Pharmacy. 

DECEMBER 

7— Fri.         Lectures  close  for  students  writing  December  Examinations. 
12 — Wed.       December  Examinations  begin. 
21 — Fri.         First  Term  ends. 
22 — Sat.         Christmas  Vacation  begins. 

1918— JANUARY 

3 — Thur.      Opening  day  of  Second  Term.     University  lectures  begin. 
14 — Mon.      Examination  for  Dental  License  begins. 

FEBRUARY 

4 — -Mon.      Payment  of  second  moiety  of  scholarships. 

MARCH 
9 — Sat.         Most  Rev.  R.  Machray,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Archbishop  of  Rupert's 
Land,  first  Chancellor  of  the  University,  died,  1904. 
25 — Mon.      Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  April  Supplemental 
Examinations   in  Arts,    Science,    Medicine,   Engineering 
and  Pharmacy. 

APRIL 
5 — -Fri.         University  Lectures  close. 

S — Mon.  First  Term  vSupplemental  Examinations  in  Arts,  Science, 
Medicine,  Engineering  and  Pharmacy  begin. 
15 — Mon.  Regular  April  Examinations  in  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  En- 
gineering and  Pharmacy  begin. 
N.B. — The  practical  Examinations  in  Arts,  Science,  Medicine, 
Engineering  and  Pharmacy  will  be  held  in  April,  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  written  Examinations. 

MAY 
10 — Fri.         Conferring  of  degrees  at  3  o'clock,  p.m.     Meeting  of  Convoca- 
tion. 

JUNE 
11 — Tues.      Department   of   Education   Examinations   for   Matriculation 

begin. 
17 — Mon.      Examination  for  Dental  License  begins. 
18 — Tues.      Examination  for  Nurses'  Registration  begins. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANITOBA 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  University  of  Manitoba  was  established  by  Act  of  the  Manitoba 
Legislature,  in  1877,  "for  the  purpose  (as  the  preamble  states)  of  raising  the 
standard  of  higher  education  in  the  Province  and  of  enabling  all  denomina- 
tions and  classes  to  obtain  academic  degrees."  The  government  of  the 
University  was  vested  in  a  Chancellor,  a  Vice-Chancellor  and  a  University 
Council,  with  powers  as  a  "body  politic  and  corporate"  to  receive,  hold  and 
sell  property,  to  arrange  courses  of  study,  to  hold  examinations  and  to  grant 
degrees.  The  Act  provided  for  the  affiliation  of  Colleges  and  for  the  grant- 
ing of  degrees  in  Divinity  by  those  Colleges  to  students  who  should  have 
obtained  recognized  academic  standing  in  Arts  subjects.  The  Chancellor 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  and  the 
University  Council  was  to  consist  of  seven  representatives  from  each  of  the 
affiliated  Colleges,  three  from  Convocation  and  two  from  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Province. 

The  three  Colleges  already  in  existence  in  Manitoba  were  affiliated 
with  the  University  at  its  inception.  St.  John's,  the  Anglican  institution, 
had  been  reorganized  in  1866  by  Bishop  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Machray, 
who  became  in  1877  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  University.  St.  Boniface 
had  grown  from  a  mission  school  early  in  the  century  to  be  the  chief  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  the  West.  Manitoba  College,  in  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  had  been  organized  in  1871.  The  Vicc-Chancellor  of 
the  new  University  was  the  Hon.  Joseph  Royal;  the  Bursar  was  Mr.  Duncan 
McArthur;  and  the  Registrar  Mr.  E.  W.  Jarvis. 

Since  1877  four  Colleges  have  been  received  into  affiliation  with  the 
University.  The  Manitoba  Medical  College  was  affiliated  in  1882,  Wesley 
College  was  affiliated  in  1888,  the  Manitoba  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1902, 
and  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  in  1907. 

In  1885  an  agreement  between  the  Dominion  Government  and  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  provided  for  an  endowment  not  exceeding  150,000 
acres  of  land  for  the  University  of  Manitoba  "for  its  maintenance  as  a 
University  capable  of  giving  proper  training  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education." 

In  1900  an  amendment  to  the  University  Act  gave  the  University 
"power  to  give  instruction  and  teaching  in  the  several  faculties  and  different 
branches  of  knowledge  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  directed  by  the  Council 
of  the  University."  The  present  site  was  granted  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1900  by  the  King,  then  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  York.  Four  new  chairs  in  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences 
were  founded  in  1904,  and  as  well  one  in  Mathematics  and  one  in  the  com- 
bined subjects  of  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  The  number  of 
Science  chairs  was  subsequently  increased  to  six.  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
which  at  the  first  was  combined  in  part  with  Botany  and  in  part  with 
Physics,  being  given  independent  status,  and  as  well  Zoology,  which  at  first 
was  attached  to  Phj^siology.  A  department  of  Civil  Engineering  was 
organized  in  1907,  and  departments  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Political 
Econom}^  English  and  History  in  1909.  Departments  of  Architecture,  of 
French  and  of  German  were  created  in  1913,  and  began  their  work  in  the 
fall  of  that  year.  In  the  fall  of  1914  the  following  new  departments  were 
instituted: — A  department  of  Pharmacy,  which  took  over  the  teaching  in 


this  subject  formerly  done  by  the  Manitoba  College  of  Pharmacy;  a  depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering;  a  department  of  Classics.  In  addition, 
the  work  of  the  departments  of  English,  French,  German,  History  and 
Political  Economy,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  subjects  of 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  in  Arts,  was  extended  to  include  those  of  the 
First  and  Second  Years  and  the  department  of  Mathematics,  which  had 
hitherto  covered  only  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years,  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  work  of  the  First  Year  as  well.  The  University  thus 
came  into  the  position  of  offering  for  the  first  time  through  its  own  faculty 
the  full  work  of  the  course  in  Arts  for  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  affiliation  of  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  with  the  University 
was  terminated  by  an  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1912  but  re- 
stored again  in  1916. 

The  first  President  of  the  University,  Dr.  James  A.  MacLean,  assumed 
office  on  January  1st,  1913. 


At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  province  the  Government 
introduced  a  measure,  the  "University  Amendment  Act,  1917,"  which  was 
enacted  and  later  became  law  on  proclamation  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council.  By  this  Act  there  is  introduced  into  the  corporation 
a  Board  of  Governors  of' nine,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-iri- 
Council  for  a  period  of  three  years,  three  retiring  each  year,  and  in  this 
Board  is  vested  "the  government,  conduct,  management  and  control  of  the 
University,"  including  its  lands,  investments,  appointments,  fimits  of  in- 
struction, etc.  The  Council  of  the  University  is  continued,  but  with  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  its  members  from  seventy-two  to  twenty-eight 
and  a  limitation  of  the  sphere  of  its  activity  to  that  of  "general  charge  of 
the  academic  w^ork  of  the  University,"  within  which  range  it  is  still  subject 
to  the  plenary  power  vested  in  the  Board  of  Governors.  Its  representative 
character  is  maintained  as  is  shown  by  the  following  composition:  The 
Chancellor,  the  President,  four  representatives  from  the  faculty  of  the 
University,  two  representatives  from  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  one 
representative  from  Manitoba  Medical  College,  one  representative  from 
the  College  of  Phvsicians  and  Surgeons  of  Manitoba,  six  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  four  representatives  to 
be  elected  by  Convocation  and  two  representatives  from  each  of  the 
affiliated  Arts  Colleges,  St.  Boniface,  St.  John,  Manitoba  and  Wesley. 
Definite  legislative  recognition  is  given  to  the  practice  of  the  siibmission 
annually  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  through  the  Minister  of 
Education  of  a  budget  of  "anticipated  revenues  and  proposed  expendi- 
tures" and  of  the  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  money  for  Uni- 
versity expenditures. 


ARTS  COLLEGES  AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY 


St.   Boniface   College,  St.   Boniface,  in  connection  with  the^ 
Roman  Catholic  Church.    Rector — Rev.  Gregory  FertJ, 
S.J.,  St.  Boniface  College. 

St.  John's  College,  Winnipeg,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England.     Warden — 

Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg,  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada.  Acting  Principal — Rev.  A.  B. 
Baird,  M.A  ,  D.D.,  247  Colony  St. 

Wesley  College,  Winnipeg,  in  connection  with  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada.  Principal — Rev.  J.  H.  Riddell, 
B.A.,  D.D. 


Visitor 
SIR  JAMES  AIKINS,  M.A.,  K.C. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Governors 
ISAAC  PITBLADO,  M.A.,  L.L.B.,  K.C. 

Vice- Chair  matt  of  Board  of  Governors 
JOHN  A.  MACHRAY,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  K.C. 

Chancellor 

MOST  REV.  S.  P.  MATHESON,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

Archbishop  of  Rupert's  Land 

Vice-  Chancellor 


President 
JAMES  A.  MacLEAN,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D. 

Honorary  Bursar 
OIIN  A.  MACHRAY,  M.A.,  L.L.B.,  K.C. 

Registrar 
W.  J.  SPENCE,  B.A. 

Solicitors 
E.  H.  BENNEST 
ALAN  CRAWLEY 
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BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS,  1917-1918 
(Appointed  May  11th,  1917) 


Chairman: 
ISAAC  PITBLADO,  M.A.,  LL.B,  K.C. 

Vice-Chairman: 
JOHN  A.  MACHRAY,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  K.C. 


Secretary: 


Appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years: 
MR.  ISAAC  PITBLADO,  of  Winnipeg 
MR.  R.  T.  RILEY,  of  Winnipeg. 
MR.  JOHN  R.  LITTLE,  of  Brandon. 

Appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years: 
SIR  AUGUSTUS  NANTON,  of  Winnipeg. 
MR.  JOHN  A.  MACHRAY,  of  Winnipeg. 
MR.  WILLIAM  IVERACH,  of  Isabella. 

Appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year: 
HENRY  H.  CHOWN,  M.D.,  of  Winnipeg 
JAMES  McKENTY,  M.D.,  of  Winnipeg. 
MR.  A.  J.  COTTON,  of  Swan  River. 
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COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  1917-1918 


Chairman: 

Most  REV.   S.   P.    MATHESON,   D.D.,   D.C.L.,   Archbishop  of 
Rupert's  Land,  Chancellor. 

Vice- Chair  man: 


President  of  the    University: 

JAMES  A.  MacLEAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  the    University: 
FRANK  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

F.  W.  CLARK,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
W.  F.  OSBORNE,  M.A. 

Appointed  by  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College: 
J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  M.A.,  President. 

G.  A.  SPROULE,  B.A. 

Appointed  by  Manitoba  Medical  College: 

E.  S.  POPHAM,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM. 

Appointed  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Manitoba: 
D.  H.  McCALMAN,  B.A.,  M.D.,  CM. 

Appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council: 
ROBERT  FLETCHER,  B.A. 
MRS.  R.  F.  McWILLIAMS,  M.A. 
WILLL'\M  A.  McLNTYRE,  B.A.,  LL.D. 
FRANK  H.  SCHOFIELD,  M.A. 
REV.  JOHN  L.  BROWN 
ALEXANDER  McLEOD,  Esq. 

Elected  by  the  Gradua'es  of  the    University: 
R.  W.  CRAIG,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
D.  M.  DUNCAN,  M.A. 
DANIEL  McINTYRE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
W.  J.  SPENCE,  B.A. 

Appointed  bv  St.  Boniface  College: 

REV.  GREGORY  FERE,  S.J.,  Rector. 
REV.  JOSEPH  BLAIN,  S.J. 

Appointed  bv  St.  John's  College: 

VERY  REV.  G.  F.  COOMBES,  M.A. 
REV.  E.  A.  WHARTON  GILL,  M.A. 

Appointed  by  Manitoba  College: 

REV."  A.  B.  BAIRD,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Acting  Principal, 
REV.  DAVID  CHRISTIE,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Appointed  by  Wesley  College: 

REV.  J.  H.  RIDDELL,  B.A.,  D.D. 
REV.  ANDREW  STEWART,  D.D. 
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STANDING    COMMITTEES    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY 

COUNCIL,  1917-1918 
(As  created  at  Organization  Meeting,  July  4th,  1917) 


Board  of  Studies:  President  MacLean,  (Chairman),  Professor  Allen, 
Professor  F.  W.  Clark,  Very  Rev.  Dean  Coombes,  D.  M.  Duncan,  Rev. 
Father  Fer6,  Dr.  E.  S.  Popham,  Professor  Sproule,  Dr.  W.  A.  Mclntvre, 
Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  W.  J.  Spence  (Secretary). 

Library  Committee:  Professor  Allen,  Rev.  Father  Blain,  Rev.  Canon 
Gill,  President  MacLean,  Professor  Osborne,  F.  H.  Schofield. 

Committee  on  Organization  of  Instruction:  The  Chancellor  (Chairman) 
Rev.  Dr.  Christie,  Professor  F.  W.  Clark,  R.  W.  Craig,  R.  Fletcher 
President  MacLean,  Dr.  D.  Mclntvre,  Dr.  D.  H  McCalman.  W.  J 
Spence  (Secretary). 

Committee  on  Extension  Work:  The  Chancellor  (Chairman),  Rev.  J. 
L  Brown,  Rev.  Dr.  Christie,  Robert  Fletcher,  President  MacLean,  Dr 
W.  A.  Mclntyre,  A.  McLeod,  Mrs.  R.  F.  McWilliams,  Professor  Osborne 
President  Reynolds,  W.  J.  Spence  (Secretary). 

Rhodes  Scholarship  Committee:  Right  Rev.  Msgr.  Cherrier,  President 
MacLean,  Hon.  H.  A.  Robson,  K.C.,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Perdue,  Hon. 
Judge  Myers,  Dr.  H.  H.  Chown,  W.  J.  Spence  (Secretary). 

Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees:  The  Chancellor  (Chairman),  Presi- 
dent MacLean,  Dr.  D.  Alclntyre,  Rev.  Father  Fere,  Professor  Allen, 
W.  J.  Spence  (vSecretary). 
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UNIVERSITY  FACULTY,  1917-1918 


JAMES  A.  MacLEAN,  B.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  LL.D.  (Colorado 
Toronto  and  Alberta). 
President 192  Yale  Ave, 

FRANK  ALLEN,  M.A.  (U.N.B.  and  Cornell),  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  F.R.S.C. 
Professor  of  Physics....: 117  Harvard  Ave. 

GORDON  BELL,  B.A.  (Tor.),  M.D.,  CM.  (Man.) 

Professor  of  Bacteriology ..31  St.  James  Place 

A.   H.   REGINALD  BULLER,   B.Sc.    (Lond.:     ~.   D.    (Leipzig),   D.Sc. 
(Birm.),  F.R.S.C.                                      '  ;^-^,' 
Professor  of  Botany i MacLaren  Hote 

MATTHEW  A.  PARKER,  B.Sc.  (Glas.),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 48  East  Gate,  Armstrong's  Point 

SWALE  VINCENT,  M.D.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.),  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
F.R.S.S.  E.  &  C. 
Professor  of  Physiology 155  Nassau  St. 

EDWARD    P.    FETHERSTONHAUGH,  B.Sc.  (McGill),  A.M.Can.Soc. 
C.E. 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering* 

ARCH.  BROWN  CLARK,  M.A.  (Edin.). 

Professor  of  Political  Economy Suite  35,  The  Roslyn 

ALEXANDER  W.  CRAWFOflD,  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Cornell). 

Professor  of  English 948  McMillan  Ave. 

CHESTER  B.  MARTIN,  M.A.  (U.N.B.),  ALA.,  B.Litt.  (Oxon.) 

Professor  of  History Suite  34,  The  Roslyn 

NEIL  BRUCE  MacLEAN,  M.A.  (Tor.) 
Professor  of  Mathematics  * 

ROBERT  C.  WALLACE,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Edin.),  Ph.D.  (Gottingen),  D.Sc. 
(Edin.),  F.G.S. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy*. 
ARTHUR  ALEXANDER  STOUGHTON,  Ph.B.  (Columbia) 

Professor  of  Architecture Suite  4,  Windermere  Apartments 

WILLIAM  F.  OSBORNE,  M.A.  (Tor.) 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 562  Wardlow  Ave. 

JACOB  HAROLD  HEINZELMANN,  B.A.  (Illinois),  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature 880  Grosvenor  Ave. 

HENRY  ERNEST  BLETCHER,  Phm.B.  (Man.) 

Professor  of  Pharmacy 435  Greenwood  Place 

WILLIAM  BOYD,  M.D.  (Edin.),  M.R.C.P.  (Edin.),  Dipl.  Psych.  (Edin) 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Histology 117  Kennedy  St. 

*  Absent  on  military  service. 
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FREDERICK  WILLIAM  CLARK,  B.A.  (Man.),  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek ...869  Grosvenor  Ave. 

VERY  REV.  GEO.  FREDERICK  COOMBES,  M.A.  (Cambridge),  D.D. 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek The  Deanery,  vSt.  John's 

RICHARD  ORLANDO  JOLLIFFE,  B.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Latm ..Ill  Harvard  Ave. 

NORMAN  RICHARD  WILSON,  M.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Professor  of  Mathematics*. 


Professor  of  Zoo^  \ 

ROBERT  K.  McCLU^i-M.A.  (McGiU),  B.A.  (Cantab.)  D.Sc.  (McGill), 
F.R.S.C. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics ...88  Chestnut  vSt. 

LLOYD  A.  H.  WARREN,  M.A.  (Queen's),  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  F.R.A.S. 
Acting  Professor  of  Mathematics 64  Niagara  St. 

A.  T.  CAMERON,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Edin.) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  * 

LESLIE  I.  JOHNSTONE,  B.S.  (Maine) 

Assistant  •Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 177  Oak  St. 

HENRY  P.  ARMES,  B.Sc.  (Leeds),  Ph.D.  (Strasburg) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry* 

JOHN  W.  DORSEY,  E.E.  (Lehigh) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering* 

RALPH  FLENLEY,  M.A.  (Liverpool),  B.  Litt.  (Oxon.) 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  * 
AARON  J.  PERRY,  M.A.  (Yale) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English Suite  3,  Cornish  Court 

WILLIAM  TIER,  M.A.  (Toronto) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 72  Arlington  St. 

ALBERT  DITSON  BAKER,  B.A.  (Toronto) 

Assistant  Professor  of  German St.  John's  College 

ROBERT  W.  MOFFATT,  B.A.Sc.  (Tor.) 

Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering 900  Jessie  Ave. 

HAROLD  R.  KINGSTON,  M.A.  (Queen's),  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics Suite  25,  Carlyle  Apts. 

HAROLD  SIMMONS  DAVIS,  M.A.  (Dalhousie),  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry 4  Boylston  Court 

MAUDE  A.  BISSETT,  B.A.  (Man.) 

Lecturer  in  Classics 957  McMillan  Ave. 

*  Absent  on  military  service. 
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DOUGLAS  L.  DURKIN,  B.A.  (Man.) 

Lecturer  in  English 198  Langside  St. 

CHARLES  E.  MULLER,  B.S.  (Lausanne),  B.A.,  B.D.  (Geneva) 

Lecturer  in  French ^- ♦ - 115  Kennedy  St. 

JUSTIN  S.  DE  LURY,  B.A.  (Toronto),  M.A.I.M.E. 

Lecturer  in  Geology 184  Walnut  St. 

NORMAN  MACDONALD,  M.A.  (Queen's) 

Interim  Lecturer  in    History 150   Sherbrooke   St. 

GEORGE  HENRY  HERRIOT,  B.Sc.  (Queen's),  D.L.S.  and  ALL.S. 

Interim  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 


JOHN  P.  PARSONS,  B.S.  (Mich.) 

Assistant  in  Physiology 196  Sherbrooke  St. 

CHARLES  W.  LOWE,  M.Sc.  (Birmingham) 

Assistant  in  Botany Ste.  3,  81  Lenore  St. 


Demonstrator  in  Physics. 

DAVID  ALLISON,  B.A.  (Man.) 
Demonstrator  in  Chemistry 

LUCY  G.  CHAPLIN,  B.A.  (Man.) 
Fellow  in  English. 

Fellow  in  Political  Economy. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Instruction  is  now  offered  hytthe  University  of  Ivlanitoba  in  all  sub- 
jects of  the  First  and  Second  Years  of  the  course  in  Arts  for  the  B.A. 
degree,  except  the  options,  Hebrew,  Biblical  Greek,  Icelandic  and  Swed- 
ish; in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  German,  History,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Mathematics  and  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Years  of  the  course  in  Arts  for  the  B.A.  degree;  in  all 
subjects  of  the  course  for  the  B.Sc.  degree;  in  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  of  the  course  in  Medi- 
cine for  the  M.D.  degree;  in  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering; in  Architecture;  and  in  Pharmacy.  Instruction  in  the  remaining 
subjects  of  the  course  in  Arts,  not  offered  by  the  University,  may  be 
obtained  at  one  of  the  affiliated  Arts  Colleges.  The  affiliated  Colleges 
also  offer  instruction  in  a  large  portion  of  the  work  in  Arts  undertaken 
by  the  University.  For  details  see  the  notes  at  the  head  of  the  out- 
lines of  work  of  the  various  departments  of  study,  elsewhere  in  this 
Calendar,  and  also  the  calendars  issued  by  St.  Boniface,  St.  John's, 
Manitoba  and  Wesley  Colleges.  Instruction  in  the  remaining  subjects 
of  the  course  in  Medicine  not  enumerated  above,  is  offered  by  Manitoba 
Medical  College.  Instruction  in  Law  is  not  given  directly  by  the  Uni- 
versity, but  in  a  Law  School  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Law  Society 
of  Manitoba  and  the  University.  Instruction  in  Agriculture  is  given 
in  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  in  affiliation  with  the  University. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF,  1917-1918 


JAMES  A.  MACLEAN,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President 

W.  J.  SPENCE,  B.A Registrar 

R.  H.  SHANKS Secretary  of  Land  Board  and  Accountant 

W.  B.  H.  TEAKLES,  B.A Assistant  Registrar 

FRANK  E.  NUTTALL,  M.A_ Librarian 

MISS  H.  N.  MACVICAR Assistant  to  Registrar 

MISS  MABEL  JONES  SMITH Assistant  to  Registrar 

MISS  LILLIAN  COOK Assistant  to  Registrar 

CHARLES  F.  CAMERON,  B.A.,  B.C.E Assistant  to  Registrar 

S.  K.  FORDE Assistant  Accountant 

MISS  ENID  G.  CHRISTIE,  B.A ^.Assistant  in  the  Library 

JAMES  CHALK Janitor,  Arts  Building 

JOHN  RAYSON Janitor,  Arts  Building 

ANDREW  P.  COX Janitor,  Science  Building 

FRED  BROWN Janitor,  Science  Building 

T.  ROBERTS.... Janitor,  Engineering  Building 
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UNIVERSITY  EXAMINERS  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE,  1916-1917 


Classics:  Professors  Clark  and  JoUiffe,  Rev.  J.  W.  Matheson  (St. 
John's),  Rev  A.  Leveille  (St.  Boniface),  Miss  Bissett,  Mr.  Johnson  (Wes- 
ley), Mr.  O'Dooley  (St.  Boniface),  Dr.  S.  O.  Dickerman. 

Biblical  Greek:  Rev.  Dr.  Perry  (Manitoba),  Rev.  J.  W.  Matheson  (St. 
John's),  Rev.  Dr.  Irwin  (Wesley). 

Hebrew:  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  (Wesley),  Rev.  Dr.  Perry  (Manitoba), 
Rev.  J.  W.  Matheson  (St.  John's). 

Scripture:  Rev.  Dr.  Perry  (Manitoba),  Rev.  Canon  Matheson  (St. 
John's),  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  (Wesley). 

English:  Professor  Crawford,  Professor  Allison  (Wesley),  Rev.  E.  A. 
W.  Gill  (St.  John's),  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Durkin,  Mr.  Spenceley  (Wesley), 
Rev.  P.  Coughlin  (St.  Boniface). 

French:  Professor  Osborne,  Mr.  Baker,  Miss  Rowell  (Wesley),  Mr. 
Muller,  Rev.  O.  Beaulieu  (St.  Boniface),  Dr.  Smyth-Pigott  (St.  John's). 

German:  Professor  Heinzelmann,  Mr.  Baker,  Miss  Rowell  (Wesley) 
Dr.  Smyth-Pigott  (St.  John's). 

Icelandic:  Rev.  F.  J.  Bergmann  (Wesley),  Mr.  Johnson  (Wesley). 

Philosophy:  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  (Manitoba),  Rev.  Dr.  Elliott  (Wesley), 
Rev.  Dr.  Fleming  (Manitoba),  Mr.  Corbett,  Rev.  J.  F.  Cross  (St.  John's), 
Rev.  G.  Mongeau  (St.  Boniface). 

Apologetics:  Rev.  J.  Blain  (St.  Boniface),  Rev.  P.  Coughlin  (St. 
Boniface). 

Political  Economy:  Professor  Clark,  Professor  Macdonald  (Wesley), 
Mr.  Fraser,  Rev.  J.  F.  Cross  (St.  John's). 

History:  Professor  Martin,  Professor  Harvey  (Wesley),  Rev.  Dr. 
Bland  (Wesley),  Rev.  E.  A.  W.  Gill  (St.  John's),  Mr.  Macdonald,  Rev. 
O.  Beaulieu  (St.  Boniface),  Rev.  L.  Gwynne  (St.  Boniface). 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy:  Professor  Warren,  Rev.  J.  F.  Cross  (St. 
John's),  Dr.  Kingston,  Mr.  Tier,  Dr.  Campbell  (Wesley),  Rev.  A.  Bradley 
(St.  Boniface),  Mr.  G.  H.  Herriot. 

Physics:  Professor  Allen,  Rev.  J.  F.  Cross  (St.  John's),  Dr.  McClung, 
Dr.  Campbell  (Wesley),  Mr.  Anderson. 

Botany:  Professor  Buller,  Mr.  Lowe. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy:'ProiessoT  Wallace,  Mr.  De  Lury. 

Chemistry:   Professor  Parker,  Dr.  Davis. 

Physiology:  Professor  Vincent,  Dr.  Burridge,  Mr.  Parsons  (Practical 
only),  Mr.  Arnason  (Practical  only). 

Zoology:  Assistant  Professor  Triggerson,  Professor  Boyd. 

Natural  Sciences  (Latin  Philosophy  Course) :  Rev.  J.  Blain,  Professor 
Parker,  Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  Triggerson. 
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CURRICULA  IN  ARTS 


The  University  of  Manitoba  confers  two  degrees  in  Arts,  viz.,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  (B.A.)  and  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.).  The  following  are  the  requisites 
for  proceeding  in  course  to  admission  to  these  degrees: 


I.— BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Matriculation 

The  requirements  for  Matriculation  for  Arts  are  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  Matriculation  Calendar. 

Undergraduate  Course  in  Arts 

After  having  matriculated,  the  student  of  Arts  is  required  to  pass  four 
examinations  before  being  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  viz., 
the  First,  the  Second,  the  Third  and  the  Fourth  Year  Examinations. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Fall  Term  Spring  Term 

Lecture  Lab.        Lecture        Lab. 

Course     Page                       SUBJECT                         Hours  Hours        Hours        Hours 
Nos.                                                                               per  week   per  week   per  week   per  week 

1.2;  3,  4       31      English 4  4 

1;4;  5,  6       53     Mathematics 6  6 

1.  2;  3.  4      28     Latin 5  5 

1.  2           48     History 2  2 

Two  of — 

1, 2;  3, 4      25     Classical  Greek 4  4 

1.  2  27  *Biblical  Greek  3  3 

1.  2  29     Hebrew •  3  3 

1.  2;  4; 

5,  6        34-35  French 3  3 

3,  4;  5,  6  37-38  German 3  3 

1,  2;  3,  4      39     Icelandic 3  3 

1.  2;  3.  4      40     Swedish 3  3 

1.  2;  3,  4      57     Ph/sics 3  3 

Students  intending  to  take  the  course  in  Mathematics  or  any  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Natural  and  Physical  Science  Course  in  their  Third  Year, 
are  strongly  recommended  to  choose  Physics  as  one  of  their  options  in  the 
First  Year. 

Students  proceeding  to  the  Latin  Philosophy  Course  in  St.  Boniface 
College  take  a  special  First  Year  course  outlined  on  pages  44  to  47. 

♦This  option  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  not  taken  Matriculation  Greek. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Fall  Term  Spring  Term 

Lecture        Lab.        Lecture        Lab. 
Course        Page  SUBJECT  Hours        Hours        Hours        Hours 

jvJqs.  per  week  per  week  per  week   per  week 

5,  6;  7,  8  31-32  English 4  4 

1,2  50  Political  Economy 1  2 

1,  2  40  Logic 2  1 

5,  6;  7.  8  28  Latin _ 4  4 

3,  4  48  History 2  2 

Two  of — 

5,  6;  7,  8        25     Classical  Greek 4  4 

3,  4             27     Biblical  Greek 3  3 

3,  4             29     Hebrew 3  3 

11,12;  13, 14: 

15,  16          35     French 3  d 

7,  8;  9,  10      38     German 3  3 

5,  6;  7,  8        39     Icelandic 3  3 

5,  6;  7,  8        40     Swedish 3  3 

15;18;19,20      54     Mathematics 4  „    *,, 

1,  2;  21,  22  61-62  Chemistry 2(+l)  3           2  (+1) 

Biology— 

1,  2             58             Botany 2  2 

1,2;  3.  4         68             Zoology 2  12                  1 

1,  2;  3.  4        59     Geology 2  12                  1 

21,  22           54             and  Astronomy 2  2 

Students  intending  to  take  the  course  in  Mathematics  or  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  course  in  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  are  recommended 
to  choose  as  their  options  in  the  Second  Year  two  of  the  following:  Mathe- 
matics*, Chemistry!,  Biologyf,  Geology  and  Astronomy.  Before  making 
their  selection  they  are  advised  to  consult  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
concerned. 

Students  proceeding  to  the  Latin  Philosophy  Course  in  St.  Boniface 
College  take  a  special  Second  Year  Course  outlined  on  pages  44  to  47. 

A  candidate,  in  order  to  pass  in  any  paper  at  the  examination 
of  the  First  or  the  Second  Year,  must  have  40  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  that 
paper,  and  to  pass  the  whole  examination  and  obtain  Third  Class  standing 
he  must  have  40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned  and  may 
not  have  failed  on  more  than  three  full  papers  or  their  equivalent.  If  he 
fail  to  obtain  40  per  cent.,  he  shall  be  required  to  take  the  whole  examina- 
tion again.  To  obtain  Second  Class  standing  he  must  have  50  per  cent,  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned.  To  obtain  First  Class  standing,  grade 
B,  he  must  have  67  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned.  To 
obtain  First  Class  standing,  grade  A,  he  must  have  80  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  marks  assigned. 

The  standing  of  a  candidate  on  an  individual  subject  is  determined  on 
the  same  basis  as  his  standing  on  the  whole  examination. 

Candidates  who  have  failures  registered  against  them  in  not  more  than 
two  full  papers,  or  four  half  papers  or  their  equivalent,  in  the  examination 
of  the  First  Year  or  the  Second  Year  may,  as  conditioned  students,  proceed 
with  their  course,  with  a  view  to  subsequently  obtaining  the  full  standing  of 
the  year;  but  all  conditions  from  the  examination  of  the  First  Year  must  be 
removed  before  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Year,  and  all  conditions 
from  the  examination  of  the  Second  Year  must  be  removed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fourth  Year. 

♦Mathematics  is  a  prerequisite  for  Divisions  A  and  B  of  the  course  in  Natural  and 
Physical  Science. 

tChemistry  and  Biology  are  prerequisites  for  Divisions  D  and  E  of  the  course  in 
Natural  and  Physical  Science. 
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These  regulations  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  regulations 
relating  to  Supplemental  Examinations.     (See  pages  70-72.) 

A  student  passing  the  examination  of  the  First  Year  with  First  Class 
grade  "B"  or  higher  standing,  may  obtain  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  Manitoba  a  First  Class  non-professional  Teacher's  Certificate.  A 
student  passing  with  Second  Class  standing  may  obtain  a  Second  Class  non- 
professional certificate.  In  each  case  the  applicant  for  a  certificate  must 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Department  in  Bookkeeping,  Agriculture, 
Music,  Drawing  and  Botany. 

_  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  present  himself  for  examination  in  any 
subject  of  the  First  or  Second  Years  in  Arts  unless  he  presents  from  the 
University  Faculty  a  certificate  of  having  attended  75  per  cent,  of  the 
lectures  delivered  in  said  subject,  or  is  recommended  for  the  examination 
by  an  affiliated  college.  This  regulation,  however,  shall  not  affect  any 
extra-mural  candidate  for  examination. 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

After  completing  the  First  and  Second  Years,  a  student  may  proceed 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  by  pursuing  any. one  of  the  following 
Courses,  viz. : 

(a)  A  General  Course.  All  students  who  elect  the  General  Course 
must  take  two  subjects  from  Group  A  below  and  one  subject  from  each 
of  Groups  B,  C  and  D: 

Group  A — English,  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew. 
Group  B — Philosophy,  Political  Economy  and  History. 
Group  C — Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Astronomy  with  Geology. 
Group  D — An  additional  subject  from  Group  A,  an  additional  subject  from  Group  B 
an  additional  subject  from  Group  C,  Mathematics,  Scripture. 

_  (b)  A  Group  Course,  made  up  on  the  following  plan*.  Any  two 
majors,  or  a  major  and  two  viinors],  from  the  following  list — Classical  Greek 
(major  and  minor),  Biblical  Greek  (minor  only),  Latin  (major  and  minor), 
Hebrew  (major),  English  (major  and  minor),  French  (major  and  minor)! 
German  (major  and  minor),  Philosophy  (major  and  minor)!.  History 
major  only).  Political  Economy  (major  and  minor),  and  Mathematics 
(major  only).  J 

(c)  A  Course  in  Philosophy. 

(d)  A  Course  in  Latin  Philosophy. 

(e)  A  Course  in  Mathematics. 

(f )  A  Course  in  Natural  and  Physical  Science. 

(Any  one  of  five  divisions.) 

*Owing  to  the  numerous  combinations  of  subjects  allowed  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Years  under  the  system  of  group  courses  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  length  of  the  teach- 
mg  week  to  make  provision  for  all  such  combinations.  The  University,  therefore  while 
endeavoring  to  provide  for  all  the  various  courses  selected  by  students,  will  in  drawing  up 
the  tirne-table,  have  regard  especially  to  the  avoidance  of  conflicts  between  courses  se- 
lected from  the  following  groups: 

(a)  English.  Latin.  Greek.  French,  German,  Hebrew;  (6)  English,  History.  Political 
Economy.  Philosophy;  {c)  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences,  Mathematics.  Political  Economy. 

t  A  student  pursuing  the  work  of  a  Group  Course  must  in  the  Fourth  Year  continue  the 
subjects  begun  in  the  Third  Year,  except  that  a  student  taking  in  the  Third  Year  a  major 
and  two  minors  may,  in  the  Fourth  Year,  for  the  two  minors  substitute  a  major  in  one  of 
them. 

X  In  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  additional  work  is  provided  that  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  major,  so  that  a  full  course  may  be  taken  in  each  of  these  subjects.  See  pages  10-11 
and  53-oG. 


Division  A 


Division  B 


Division  C 


Division  D 


Division  E 
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Third  Year 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Any  two  of  Botany,  Geol- 
ogy and  Mineralogy, 
Zoology 

Physics 
Chemistry 
Botany  or  Zoology 
Physiology 

Botany 

Zoology 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Chemistry 


Fourth  Year 
Mathematics 

Physics,  and  either  Chemistry  or 
Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Astronomy 

Physics 
Chemistry 

Any  one  of  Botany,  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Zoology 

Physiology 
Chemistry 

Any  one  of — Physics,  Botany, 
Zoology 

Botany 
Zoology 
Geology  and  Mineralogy 


For  details  as  to  the  content  of  the  above  courses  consult  the 
outlines  given  under  the  various  departmental  captions,  following  the 
indication  as  to  pages  given  below. 


Subjects 
Classical  Greek 
Biblical  Greek 
Latin 
Hebrew 
English 
French 
German 
Philosophy 
Latin  Philosophy 
History 

Political  Economy 
Mathematics 
Physics 

Botany 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Chemistry 

Physiology 
Zoology 


Courses  into  Which  They  Enter 
Major,  Minor,  General 
Minor 

Major.  Minor,  General 
Major,  General 
Major,  Minor.  General 
Major,  Minor,  General 
Major,  Minor,  General 
Full  Course,  Major,  Minor,  Genera 
Full  Course,  General 
Major,  General 
Major,  Minor,  General 
Full  Course,  Major,  General 
Mathematics    Course,    Natural    and    Physical   Science, 

Divisions  A,   B,    C   and    D    (optional   in  D,  Fourth 

General  Year) 
Naturan  and  Physical  Science,  Divisions  C,  D   and  E 

(optional  in  C  and  D)  General 
Natural   and    Physical   Science,  Divisions  A,  C  and  E 

(optional  in  A,  Fourth  Year  and  C)  General 
Natural  and  Phj'sical    Science,  Divisions   A,  B  (Third 

Year),   6,    D    and    E    (Third   Year) — optional   in  A, 

Fourth  Year.     General 
Natural  and  Physical  Science.  Division  D 
Natural    and    Physical    Science,    Divisions    C   and    D 
optional)  and  E.     General 


Pages 
25-27 
27 
28-20 
29-30 
31-34 
34-37 
37-39 
40-41 
41-43 
48-50 
.50-53 
53-56 

.57-58 
58-59 
59-60 


61-63 
63-66 
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II.— MASTER  OF  ARTS 


The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
(M.A.): 

A  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  may  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  have  completed  one  year's  study  over  and  above  that 
required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba  or  an  affiliated  College  of  the  University.  This  course  of  study 
shall  embrace  one  principal  and  one  subordinate  related  subject,  to  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Studies.  At  least  half  of  the  student's  time  shall 
be  devoted  to  his  major  subject.  At  least  three-quarters  of  his  work  shall 
be  distinctly  graduate  in  character,  and  any  classes  to  which  undergraduates 
are  regularly  admitted,  shall  not  be  deemed  graduate  for  the  purposes  of 
the  courses  for  the  Master's  degree. 

2.  He  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  above  course  of  study. 

3.  He  must  submit  an  acceptable  thesis  on  a  subject  connected  with 
his  major  course.  The  subject  of  the  same  will  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Studies  on  recommendation  of  two  or  more  instructors  in  the  department 
in  which  the  subject  falls.  The  thesis  may  be  submitted  either  at  or 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  examination. 

For  the  present  the  course  of  study  in  any  department  for  the  M.A. 
degree  will  in  the  main  be  outlined  on  request  by  the  instructors  in  that 
department,  and  adapted  to  suit  the  needs,  capabilities  and  previous  train- 
ing of  the  applicant.  Request  therefor  should  be  made  to  the  Board  of 
Studies,  and  the  Board  must  also  approve  the  course  after  it  is  outlined. 
A  limited  number  of  M.A.  courses  are  prepared  in  advance,  and  these  are 
listed  along  with  the  undergraduate  courses  of  the  same  department  else- 
ivhere  in  this  Calendar. 
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CURRICULUM  IN  SCIENCE 


The  University  of  Manitoba  confers  one  degree  in  Science,  viz  , 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.)-  The  following  are  the  requisites  for  proceeding 
in  course  to  admission  to  this  degree: 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Matriculation 

The  requirements  for  Matriculation  for  Science  are  set  forth  in  detail 
in  the  Matriculation  Calendar. 


Undergraduate  Course  in  Science 

After  having  matriculated,  the  student  of  Science  is  required  to  pass 
"four  examinations  before  being  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  viz.,  the  First,  the  Second,  the  Third,  and  the  Fourth  Year 
Examinations. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Fall  Term  Spring  Term 

Lecture  Lab.^   Lecture        Lab. 

Course         Page                   SUBJECT                     Hours  Hours  •     Hours        Hours 
Nos.                                                                            per  week  per  week|  per  week   per  week 

1,  2;  3.  4           31     English 4  4 

1;4;5,  6           53     Mathematics 6  6 

1.  2;  3, 4          57     Physics 3  3 

1,2;  21,  22     61-62  Chemistry 2(  +  l)  3             2(-|-l)             3 

One  of — 

7,  9,  10  35     French — ..         3  3 

3.  4;  5.  6      37-38  German 3  3 

SECOND  YEAR 

7.  8;  15,  16        57     Physics 3  3  3  3 

3.  4;25r26     01-62  Chemistry 3  6  3  6 

15;  18;  19.  20, 

27,  28  54     Mathematics  I 6  6 

Or  two  of — 

1,  2;  3.  4  67     Zoology 2  2  2  2 

1,  2;  7.  8  58     Botany 2  2  2  2 

1,2;  7,  8  .59     Geology _  2  2  2 

15;  19,  20  54     Mathematics  II     4 
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THIRD  YEAR 

Fall  Term  Spring  Term 

„                   „  Lecture  Lab.  Lecture  Lab 

Course         Page                   SUBJECT  Hours  Hours  Hours  Hours 

^°^-                               ...                       Psr  week  per  week  per  week  per  week 
Any  three  of— 
31  or  18;  33, 

34,36         54-55  Mathematics _  3(5)  7  n\ 

21.22,52      54-56  Astronomy 2  4 

9,  10;  17,  18       57     Physics _.       3  3-?^ 

7. 8;  11,  12;                                                 J  J  J  3 

33,  34          61-62  Chemistry _  4  9  4  o 

9,10;11,12;14    58     Botany T    3  5  4? 

13.  14;  15,  16;                                            c.  o  4  5 

17,  18             68     Zoology 4  r,  d  fi 

11.  12;  13,  14,                                                  ■*  o  4  b 

19,  20;  22      59-60  Geology 5  2  4  3 

9,  10;  13;  16    04-65  Physiology 3  10  3  6 

(To  be  outlined)         Anatomy 2  13  2  13 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Students  of  the  Fourth  Year  in  Science  will  take  two  subjects  selected 
from  one  of  the  following  groups: 

A. — Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology. 

B. — Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Chemistry. 

C. — Zoology,  Physiology,  Anatomy. 

D. — Physiology  and  Chemistry,  or  Botany,  or  Physics. 

The  two  subjects  selected  must  have  been  taken  already  in  the  Third 
Year. 

Fall  Term  Spring  Term 

<-  n  t-T,r,,,^^-„  Lecture        Lab.         Lecture        Lab. 

Course         Page  SUBJECT  Hours        Hours        Hours        Hours 

,-r^uJ'^\v     A^  Ai   .1.  per  week   per  week  per  week   per  week 

(lobe  outlmed)  Mathematics 

(To  be  outlined)         Physics    .  . 

13,  14;  15,  16;  19,  " 

20;  35,  36;  37,  38; 

or  39, 40      61-62  Chemistry 5  11  ^  1, 

15,  16;  17,  18      58     Botany """""^Z         4  9  40 

19,20;21,22;24,  "  '   '  •* 

25,26;27;29, 

30  67-68  Zoology „ _  4  9  40 

15,  16;  17,  18;  ••  »  4  « 

23,24  60     Geology _ 4  11  4  1, 

11,  12;  17,  14;                                                              ""         *  ^i  4  ll 

19,  20,  24      64-65  Physiology 5  3 
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Courses  in  Arts  and  Science  in  Detail 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 

F.  W.  Clark,  B.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 

Very  Rev.  G.  F.  Coombes,  M.A.,  D.D Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 

R.  O.  Jolliffe,  B.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

Maude  A.  Bissett,  B.A Lecturer  in  Greek  and  Latin 

N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

CLASSICAL  GREEK 

*1A.  Beginner's  Greek  Course.  This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  students  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  Greek  for 
Matriculation.  The  purpose  is  to  prepare  students  as  rapidly  as  possible 
for  the  reading  of  Greek.  The  main  stress  will  be  laid  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  regular  forms  and  on  translation  of  Greek  into  English.  White's 
First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.),  Lessons  I-XXVII.     Miss  Bissett. 

*2A.  Beginners'  Greek  Course.  Similar  to  course  L\.  White's 
First  Greek  Book,  Lessons  XXVIII-LIX.     Miss  Bissett. 

L  Prose  Composition.  Exercises  1-20  of  the  Third  Part  of  Jerram's 
Graece  Reddenda  (Clarendon  Press).  One  hour  a  week.  Professor 
Clark. 

2.  Prose  Composition.  '  Exercises  21-37  of  the  Third  Part  of  Jerram's 
Graece  Reddenda  (Clarendon  Press).  One  hour  a  week.  Professor 
Clark. 

3.  Lucian  and  Sight  Translation.  Lucian,  Vera  Historia,  Book  II. 
Practice  in  sight  translation.     Three  hours  a  week.     Professor  Jolliffe. 

4.  Homer  and  Sight  Translation.  Homer,  Iliad  VI.  Study  of 
Homeric  forms.  Brief  introduction  to  Homeric  problem.  Practice  in 
sight  translation.     Three  hours  a  week.     Miss  Bissett. 

5.  Prose  Composition.  Exercises  38-50  of  the  Third  Part  of  Jerram's 
Graece  Reddenda  (Clarendon  Press).  One  hour  a  week.  Professor 
Clark. 

6.  Prose  Composition.  Exercises  51-65  of  the  Third  Part  of  Jerram's 
Graece  Reddenda  (Clarendon  Press).  One  hour  a  week.  Professor 
Clark. 

7.  Plato  and  Sight  Translation.  Plato:  Apology  (Flagg,  American 
Book  Co.).  Translation  of  the  text  and  study  of  Plato's  conception 
of  Socrates.  Practice  in  sight  translation.  Three  hours  a  week.  Miss 
Bissett. 

8.  Homer  and  Sight  Translation.  Homer:  Odyssey  VII.,  IX.,  XII. 
Reading  of  the  text  and  rapid  translation.  Introduction  to  the  literary 
study  of  Homer.  Practice  in  sight  translation.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Jolliffe. 

9.  10.  Prose  Composition  and  Sight  Translation.  More  detailed  study 
of  Greek  syntax  and  idiom.  Translation  into  Greek  of  continuous  pas- 
sages.    Sight  translation.     One  hour  a  week.     Professor  Coombes. 

11.  Aristophanes.  Study  of  the  text  and  content  of  the  Birds  and 
the  Clouds  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  Greek  Comedy  and  the 
historical  setting  of  these  plays.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Clark. 

*  Students  who  select  this  Course  may  in  their  Second  Year  take  the  Courses  of  the 
First  Year,  if  they  elect  the  Greek  option.  If  they  desire  to  enter  upon  the  Major 
Course  in  Greek  of  the  Third  Year,  they  must  give  the  department  proof  of  having  done 
suflRcient  work  during  the  vacation  to  warrant  their  doing  so. 
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12.  Homer.  Rapid  reading  and  literary  study  of  about  5,000  lines 
selected  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  Homeric  age  and  the 
Homeric  problem.     Three  hours  a  week.     Professor  Jolliffe. 

13.  Greek  Orators.  A  selection  of  about  100  pages  of  te.xt  will  be 
read,  covering  characterisitic  passages  from  the  chief  orators  from  An- 
tiphon  to  Demosthenes,  and  dealing  both  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  orations  and  the  development  of  the  Greek  Language  as  an  instru- 
ment of  public  speech.  Jebb's  Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators  (Mac- 
millan)  will  be  used.     Miss  Bissett. 

14.  Herodotus  and  Aeschylus.  Reading  and  study  of  the  content 
of  Herodotus,  Book  VUI.  Greek  historical  writers,  with  special  reference 
to  the  style  and  method  of  Herodotus.  In  connection  with  the  study  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  Aeschylus,  Persae,  II.  1-531  will  also  be  read.  Two 
hours  a  week.      Professor  Coombes. 

15.  Greek  Antiquities.  The  topography  of  Athens  with  a  detailed 
study  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  buildings.  Architecture  and  art.  Readings 
from  various  authors  and  illustrations  from  the  remains.  Special  topics 
for  papers  will  be  assigned.     One  hour  a  week.     Miss  Bissett. 

16.  Greek  History.  Bury's  History  of  Greece,  Chapters  V.-IX. 
Lectures  and  readings  on  the  period  from  500  B.C.  to  431  B.C.  The 
Persian  wars,  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  and  the  causes  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Special  topics  and  papers  will  be  assigned.  One 
hour  a  week.     Miss  Bissett. 

17.  Greek  Tragedy.  The  texts  studied  will  be  Aeschylus,  Prome- 
theus Vinctus;  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyrannus;  Euripides,  Medea.  History 
of  Greek  tragedy  and  comparison  of  its  three  masters.  Three  hours 
a  week.      Professor  Jolliffe. 

18.  Pindar  and  Theocritus.  Literary  study  of  Pindar,  Olympian 
Odes  L,  n..  III.,  VIL,  Pythian  Odes,  L,  HL,  IV.,  and  of  Theocritus, 
Idylls  VI.,  VIL,  XIII.,  XV.,  XVIIL,  XXVIII.  The  form  and  content 
of  the  Epinician  ode;  the  Alexandrian  School  of  poetry.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Miss  Bissett. 

19.  Thucydides  and  Demosthenes.  Study  of  the  text  and  content  of 
Thucydides  VIL  and  of  Demosthenes,  Philippic  I.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  decline  of  Athens,  the  fall  of  Greek  freedom,  and  the 
rise  of  Macedon.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Coombes. 

20.  Plato.  Detailed  study  of  the  Republic,  I. -IV.,  with  special 
reference  to  their  ethical  and  political  content,  and  their  application  to 
modern  social  and  political  problems.  Three  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Jolliffe. 

21.  Greek  Antiquities.  The  private  life,  education,  and  religion  of 
the  Greeks;  the  national  games.  Readings  from  various  authors.  Special 
topics  will  be  assigned  for  papers.  One  hour  a  week.   (Not  given  in  1917-18.) 

22.  Greek  History.  Bury's  History  of  Greece,  Chapter  X.  to  the  end. 
Lectures  and  readings  on  the  period  from  431  B.C.  to  338  B.C.  The 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartan  and  Theban  hegemonies,  the  rise  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  Special  topics  and  papers  will  be  assigned.  One 
hour  a  week.     Professor  Coombes. 

Senior  Matriculation:  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4. 

First  Year,  Arts:       Courses  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Second  Year,  Arts:  Courses  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Third  Year,  Arts:     Major:  Courses  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16. 

Minor:  Courses  9  and  10,  or  15  and  16;  12,  13. 

General:  Courses  11,  14. 
Fourth  Year,  Arts:  Major:  Courses  9,  10,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  22. 

Minor:  Courses  9  and  10,  or  15  and  22;  17.  20. 

General:  Courses  17,  20. 
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BIBLICAL  GREEK 

(Courses  1,2,3,  4,  7,  8,  11,  12  are  given  only  in  the  affiliated  Colleges; 
courses  5,  6,  9,  and  10  are  given  in  the  University.) 

1,2.  Biblical  Greek  I.  Moulton's  First  Greek  Reader  in  New 
Testament  Greek  will  be  covered  together  with  the  corresponding  sections 
of  Moulton's  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Greek.  First  term: 
Moulton's  Introduction,  Exercises  1  to  27;  Second  term:  Moulton's 
Introduction  completed.     Three  hours  a  week. 

3,  4.  Biblical  Greek  II.  The  Book  of  Acts  will  be  read  and  training 
in  continuous  Greek  composition  will  be  given,  based  on  the  text  read,  and 
with  reference  to  Burton's  New  Testament  Moods  and  Tenses.  Exercises 
in  sight  translation  of  simple  Hellenistic  Greek  will  be  given  from  time  to 
time.  First  term:  Acts  1-14.  Second  term:  Acts  15-28.  Three  hours 
a  week. 

5.  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  course  will  consist  of  a  rapid  reading  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  Greek  with  brief  introductory  and  explanatory 
notes.     Three  hours  a  week. 

6.  Pauline  Epistles  and  Apocrypha.  A  rapid  reading  of  Romans, 
Corinthians  1  and  2,  Galatians,  Thessalonians  1  and  2,  Maccabees  1, 
Judith  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  with  brief  introductory  and  ex- 
planatory notes.     Three  hours  a  week. 

7.  History  of  New  Testament  Times.  The  period  covered  is  165  B.C. 
to  135  A.D.  The  prescribed  text  is  W.  D.  Morrison's  The  Jews  under 
the  Roman  Empire  (Stories  of  the  Nations).     One  hour  a  week. 

8.  Pauline  Epistles  and  Apocrypha.  A  course  complementary  to 
Course  6.  Lectures  and  reading  on  the  "Introduction"  to  books  read  in 
Course  6.  Case,  Environment  of  Early  Christanity  and  Charles,  Between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  will  form  the  basis  of  study.  One  hour  a 
week. 

9.  New  Testament  Epistles  and  Patristics.  Rapid  reading  of 
Philippians,  Colossians,  Philemon  and  Hebrews;  also  Justin  Martyr's 
Apologies  1  and  2.  The  edition  of  the  latter  by  Gildersleeve  (American 
Book  Co.),  is  recommended.     Three  hours  a  week. 

10.  New  Testament  Epistles  and  Apocrypha.  Rapid  reading  of 
Timothy  1  and  2;  James;  Peter  1  and  2;  and  John  1,2  and  3;a!so  of  Baruch, 
Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus  (The  V/isdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach).  Three 
hours  a  week 

11.  Primitive  Christianity.  Harnack's  Mission  and  Expansion  of 
Christanity,  Vol.  1.  (Putnam),  will  form  the  basis  of  study.  Lectures  and 
reading.     One  hour  a  week. 

12.  The  Graeco-Roman  World.  Cumont's  Oriental  Religions  in 
Roman  Paganism  (Open  Court,  Chicago),  will  form  the  basis  of  study. 
Lectures  and  reading.     One  hour  a  week. 

First  Year,  Arts:  Courses  1,  2. 

Second  Year,  Arts:  Courses  3,  4. 

Third  Year,  Arts:  Minor:  Courses  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Fourth  Year,  Arts:  Minor:  Courses  9,  10,  11,  12. 

Courses  1  and  2  (and  consequently  also  3  and  4)  are  open  only  to 
such  students  as  have  not  taken  Greek  for  Matriculation. 

Nestle's  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society's  Old  Testament  in  Greek  are  convenient  texts  which  can  be 
easily  secured.  Where  annotated  texts  are  desired,  the  editions  of  the 
books  read  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  in  Greek  will  be  found  useful.   ■ 
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LATIN 

1.  Prose  Composition.  Simple  continuous  prose.  Latin  Composi- 
tion by  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge.  Exercises  marked  A,  numbers  1-7. 
One  hour  a  week.      Miss  Bissett. 

2.  Prose  Composition.  Simple  continuous  prose.  Latin  composition 
by  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge.  Exercises  marked  A,  numbers  8-15.  One 
hour  a  week.     Miss  Bissett  and  Professor  Clark. 

3.  Prose  Authors  and  Sight  Translation.  The  following  extracts 
frorn  Selections  from  Latin  Authors,  edited  by  Watt  and  Hayes  (Uni- 
versity Tutorial  Press)  will  be  read:  Gellius;  Caesar,  Bellum  Gallicum, 
lines  1-198;  Cicero,  with  the  exception  of  lines  26-206  and  457-495. 
Practice  in  sight  translation.  Four  hours  a  week.  Professors  Jolliffe  and 
Clark. 

4.  Verse  and  Sight  Translation.  Selections  from  Vergil  will  be 
read,  as  published  in  Selections  from  Latin  Authors,  edited  by  Watt 
and  Hayes  (University  Tutorial  Press)  1  Practice  in  sight  translation. 
Four  hours  a  week.     Miss  Bissett  and  Professor  Coombes. 

5.  Prose  Composition.  Continuous  prose.  Latin  Composition  by 
Gildersleeve  and  Lodge,  Exercises  marked  C,  numbers  1-7.  One  hour 
a  week.     Professor  Clark. 

6.  Prose  Composition.  Continuous  prose.'  Latin  Composition,  by 
Gildersleeve  and  Lodge.  Exercises  marked  C,  numbers  8-15.  One  hour 
a  week.     Professor  Jolliffe. 

7.  Prose  Author  and  Sight  Translation.  Selections  from  Livy,  as 
published  in  selections  from  Latin  Authors,  edited  by  Watt  and  Hayes 
(University  Tutorial  Press).  Practice  in  sight  translation.  Three 
hours  a  week.      Professor  Coombes. 

8.  Latin  Verse  and  Sight  Translation.  Selections  from  Lucretius, 
Horace  (61  to  77  and  80),  Martial,  as  published  in  A  Selection  of  Latin' 
Verse  (Yale  University  Press).  Practice  in  sight  translation.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Clark. 

9.  10.  Prose  Composition.  Translation  into  Latin  of  representative 
passages  from  English  authors.  Practice  in  sight  translation.  One  hour 
a  week.     Professors  Clark  and  Jolliffe. 

11.  Cicero.  The  works  read  will  be  De  Amicitia,  Pro  Lege  Manilla , 
and  from  forty  to  fifty  letters  in  the  collection  edited  by  Abbott  (Ginn 
&  CoO  Emphasis  on  the  public  career  and  private  life  of  Cicero. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Professor  Jolliffe. 

12.  Livy.  Critical  study  of  Book  XXL  and  of  selections  from  Book 
XX n.  Parallel  readings  in  modern  historians.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Clark. 

13.  Ovid.  Selections  amounting  to  about  2,500  lines  will  be  read 
from  the  Metamorphoses  and  the  shorter  poems  of  Ovid.  The  text 
used  will  be  Allen  and  Greenough's  (Ginn  &  Co.)  Two  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Coombes. 

14.  Vergil.  Critical  reading  of  Eclogues  1,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10; 
Aeneid,  Books  1,  2,  4,  (>.  Additional  reading  will  be  assigned  in  the 
English  version  so  that  an  idea  may  be  gained  of  Vergil's  work  as  a 
whole.  Characteristics  of  Vergil's  poetry.  Vergil's  place  in  literature. 
Three  hours  a  week.      Professor  Clark. 

15.  Roman  History.  A  study  of  the  period  from  146  B.C.  to  55  B.C. 
Heitland,  A  Short  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  chapters  20-40.  Se- 
lected readings  also  in  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome.  One  hour  a  week. 
Professor  Clark. 

16.  Roman  Antiquities.  Roman  Private  Life.  Pompeii  and  its  re- 
mains.    Such  topics  as  the  Roman  name,  family,  slaves,  marriage  and 
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divorce,  burial,  dress,  education.  Books  for  reference:  Mau-Kelsy,  Pom- 
peii; Johnston,  Private  Life  of  the  Romans;  Wilkins,  Roman  Education. 
One  hour  a  week.     Professor  Jolliffe. 

17.  Roman  Life  and  Manners.  Horace,  Satires  I,  1,  3,  4, 
o,  6,  9;  Horace,  Epistles  I,  1,  2,  6,  7,  10,  11,  13,  14,  16,  20.  Juvenal, 
Satires  1,  3,  10;  Martial,  Books  I-II  (Post,  Ginn  &  Co.)  The  texts 
will  be  closely  studied  with  special  reference  to  (a)  the  history  and 
development  of  satire,  (b)  Roman  society  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Republic.     Three  hours  a  week.     Miss  Bissett. 

18.  Lyric  Poetry.  From  2,000  to  2, .500  lines  will  be  read  from  the 
Odes  of  Horace  and  Catullus.  A  study  of  the  life,  times  and  literary 
art  of  the  two  poets.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Jolliffe. 

19.  Lucretius  and  Vergil.  Lucretius,  Book  I,  1-634;  Book  HI, 
1-349  and  830  to  end;  Book  V,  1-431  and  728  to  end.  Study  of  the 
philosophy,  moral  teaching  and  literary  art  of  Lucretius.  Selections 
from  the  Georgics  of  Vergil,  amounting  to  about  400  lines,  will  also  be 
read.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Clark. 

20.  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  Caesar,  Bellum  Civile,  Book  HL,  will  be 
read  in  full.  Selections  from  Tacitus,  Annales  L-IV.,  amounting  to 
two  books,  will  also  be  assigned.  These  selections  will  be  chosen  to 
illustrate  Tacitus'  conception  of  history,  his  power  of  description  and 
his  portrayal  of  character,  with  especial  reference  to  Tiberius,  German- 
icus  and  Sejanus.     Three  hours  a  week.     Professor  Clark. 

21.  Roman  History.  A  study  of  the  period  from  55  B.C.  to  37  A.D. 
Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  selected  chapters;  Capes,  Early  Roman  Em- 
pire; Shuckburgh,  Life  of  Augustus.  One  hour  a  week.  Professor 
Jolliffe. 

22.  Roman  Antiquities.  Survey  of  the  topography  of  Rome  in  its 
historical  development.  More  detailed  study  of  the  forum,  chief  public 
buildings,  aqueducts,  baths,  amphitheatre,  circus.  Books  for  reference: 
Middleton,  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome;  Huelsen-Carter,  The  Roman  Forum ; 
Platner,  Ancient  Rome;  Friedlaender-Freese,  Roman  Life  and  Manners 
under  the  Early  Empire.  One  hour  a  week.  (Not  given  in  1917-'18. 
See  Course  16.) 

Senior  Matriculation:  Courses  1.  2,  3,  4. 

First  Year,  Arts:        Courses  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Second  Year,  Arts:    Courses  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Third  Year,  Arts:      Major:  Courses  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16. 

Minor:  Courses  11,  14,  with  either  9  and  10  or  15 
and  16 

General:  Courses  11,  14. 
Fourth  Year,  Arts:    Major:  Courses  9,  10,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21. 

Minor:  Courses  17,  20,  with  either  9  and   10  or 

16  and  21. 

General:  Courses  17,  20. 

HEBREW 

Instruction  in  Hebrew  is  provided  only  in  the  affiliated  Colleges. 
N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

1.  Hebrew  Language.  Genesis,  Chaps.  I-VHI,  including  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  grammar  of  the  language,  the  acquisition  of  a 
vocabulary  and  simple  translation,  into  Hebrew.  Harper,  Elements  of 
Hebrew  and  Introductory  Hebrew  Method,  Lessons  1-12,  inclusive. 

2.  Hebrew  Language.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  Harper,  Introduc- 
tory Hebrew  Method,  Lessons  13-24,  inclusive. 

3.  Hebrew  Language.  Review  of  Courses  1  and  2,  and  Harper,  Intro- 
ductory Hebrew  Method,  Lessons  25-34,  inclusive. 
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4.  Hebrew  Language.     Review  of  Courses  1,  2,  and  3,  and  Harper, 

Introductory  Hebrew  Method,  Lessons  35-50,  inclusive. 

5.  Old  Testament  History.  Paton,  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
Pages  1-17S.     Kent,   The   United   Kingdom,   pages   1-98. 

6.  Old  Testament  History.  Kent,  The  United  Kingdom,  pages  101 
to  end,  omitting  chapters  on  Sources.  Kent,  The  Divided  Kingdom. 
Kent,  Babylonian,  Persian  and  Greek  Periods,  pages   1-267. 

7.  Old  Testament  Introduction.  Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the 
Ancient  iManuscripts,  Chaps.  I-V  and  IX  to  end  of  book.  Chapman, 
The  Pentateuch   (Cambridge  Bible). 

8.  Old  Testament  Introduction.  G.  B.  Gray,  A  Critical  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,  pages  52  to  end. 

9.  Archeology.  Price,  The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament 
pages  1-79  (essay  required).     Driver,  Schweich  Lectures  (essay  required). 

10.  Historical  Geography.  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land,  pages  247-410  (essay  required). 

*11.  Historical  Hebrew.  Genesis,  Chaps.  I-XVII,  inclusive  (Ryle, 
Cambridge  Bible). 

*12.  Legal  Codes.  Deuteronomy,  Chaps.  I  and  V-X  or  XI-XVIII 
inclusive   (Robinson,  Centurv  Bible). 

*13.  Legal  Codes.  Exodus,  Chaps.  XIX-XXIV  and  XXXII- 
XXXIV,  inclusive   (Bennett,   Century  Bible). 

*14.  Historical  Hebrew.  Judges,  Chaps.  I-VII  or  VIII-XII,  in- 
clusive  (Thatcher,  Century  Bible). 

*15.  Historical  Hebrew.  I.  Samuel,  Chaps.  I-XI,  inclusive  (Kirk- 
patrick,  Caml^ridge  Bible). 

*16.  Hebrew  Poetry.     Psalms  I,  II,  VI,  VIII,  XI,  XIX,  XX,  XXII, 
XXIII,  XXIV,  XXVI,  XXXII,  XXXIX,  XL  (Cambridge  Bible). 
*17.  Prophetic  Literature.     Micah  and  Habbakuk. 
*18.  Wisdom  Literature.     Ecclesiastes,  Chaps.  I-III  and  XI-XII,  or 
Proverbs  I,  X,  XXX,  and  XXXI  (Century  Bible). 

*19.  Translation  and  Essay.  Jonah.  This  is  intended  for  inde- 
pendent study. 

20.  Old    Testament    Religion.      Robertson    Smith,    Religion    of    the 
Semites;  or  Hibbert  Lectures  (Montefiore) — Lectures  or  Essay. 
First  Year  Arts:        Courses  1,  2. 
Second  Year,  Arts:  Courses  3,  4. 
Third  Year,  Arts:     Major:  Courses  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14. 

General:  Courses  5,  6,  9,   10;   11  and  12  or  13 
and  14. 
Fourth  Year,  Arts:  Major:  Courses  7,  8,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20. 
General:  Courses  7,  8,  16,  17. 

SCRIPTURE 

Instruction  m  Scripture  is  provided  only  ifi  the  affiliated  Colleger. 
N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

1.  Old  Testament  Scripture.  Isaiah  I-XXXIX  (Skinner,  Cambridge 
Bible).  In  addition  to  mastering  the  contents  of  the  book  students  will  be 
required  to  give  attention  to  the  contributions  to  its  interpretation  of 
critical,  archeological  and  historical  research.  Maspero,  Ancient  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  pp.  194  to  end  of  book. 

2.  New  Testament  Scripture.  Luke  (Centun,^  Bible).  Ramsay, 
Luke,  The  Physician. 

Third  Year,  Arts:      General:  Courses  1,  2. 

Fourth  Year,  Arts:    General:  Courses  1,  2. 

*.V.B. — In  the  treatment  of  Courses  H-19,  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  ques- 
tions of  grammar,  syntax,  introduction,  exegesis  and  history.  Students  are  advised  to 
consult  the  appropriate  volumes, of  the  Century  Bible  and  the  Cambridge  Bible. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Alexander  W.  Crawford,  M.A.,  Ph.D - Professor 

Aaron  ].  Perry,  M.A - Assistant  Professor 

Douglas  L.  Durkin,  B.A - Lecturer 

Lucv  G.  Chaplin,  B.A -- PMow 

N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

1,  2.  English  Composition.  Text:  The  Essentials  of  English 
Composition,  by  James  W.  Linn  (Scribner's).  The  writing  of  at  least 
four  original  compositions  during  the  term,  with  an  aggregate  of  at 
least  2,000  words  for  each  term.  Study  of  selections  from  modern 
writers 'of  English  prose,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  (a) 
First  term,  Part  I.  (b)  Second  term,  Part  II.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Mr.  Durkin. 

(^]\fote. — A  maximum  of  twenty  marks  will  be  allowed  for  the  class 
work  of  each  term,  including  essays.  This  work  will  be  examined  by  the 
instructor.  A  maximum  of  thirty  marks  will  be  allowed  for  the  final 
examination  paper  for  each  term.  The  marks  for  term  work  will  not 
be  counted  in  determining  the  award  of  scholarships.) 

3,  4.  English  Literature.  Texts:  History  of  EngHsh  Literature,  by 
W.  J.  Long  (Ginn);  Principles  and  Progress  of  Poetry,  by  Gay  ley  and 
Young   (Macmillan.) 

(1)  First  term:  (a)  History— Chapters  VII-IX.  (b)  Poetry— Mil- 
ton's L'AUegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas;  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast; 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard; 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Burns's  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

(2)  Second  term:  (a)  History— Chapters  X-XI.  (b)  Poetry- 
Wordsworth's  Tintern  Abbey,  Ode  to  Duty,  London,  1802,  Composed 
upon  Westminster  Bridge,  "It  is  a  beauteous  evening,"  "The  World  is 
too  Much  With  Us,"  "Scorn  not  the  Sonnet";  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  Sonnet — On  Chillon,  Stanzas 
from  Childe  Harold;  Shelley's  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  To  a  Skylark; 
Keat's  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer, 
On  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket;  Tennyson's  Oenone,  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,  Ulysses;  Browning's  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  My  Last  Duchess,  Andrea  del  Sarto;  Arnold's 
Rugby  Chapel,  Dover  Beach.    Two  hours  a  week.   Assistant  Professor  Perry. 

5,  6.  Prose  Literature.  The  study  of  selections  in  modern  prose. 
Text:'  Modern  Essays,  by  Berdan,  Schultz,  and  Joyce  (Macmillan). 
The  writing  of  at  least  two  original  compositions  during  each  term,  with 
an  aggregate  of  at  least  1,500  words  for  each  term,  (a)  First  term, 
pages  1-228.  (b)  Second  term,  pages  229-442.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Mr.  Durkin. 

7,  8.  English  Literature.  (Course  for  the  session  of  1917-'18.) 
Texts:  Histor>'  of  English  Literature,  by  W.  J.  Long  (Ginn);  Principles 
and  Progress  of  Poetry,  by  Gayley  and  Young   (MacMillan). 

(1)  First  term:  (a)  History— Chapters  VII-IX.  (b)  Prose— Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I.;  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (Everyman's 
Library).  (c)  Poetry — Milton's  L'AUegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas; 
Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast;  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Gray's  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Burns's  Tam 
o'  Shanter. 

(2)  Second  term:  (a)  History— Chapters  X-XI.  (b)  Prose— Lamb's 
Essays  of  Elia;  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies  (Everyman's  Library), 
(c)  Poetry — Wordsworth's  Tintern  Abbey,  Ode  to  Duty,  London,  1802, 
Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  "It  is  a  beauteous  evening,"  "The 
World   is   too   Much   With   Us,"    "Scorn   not   the   Sonnet";     Coleridge's 


Ancient  Mariner;  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  Sonnet — On  Chillon, 
Stanzas  from  Childe  Harold;  Shelley's  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  To  a 
Skylark,  The  Cloud,  To  Night;  Keats's  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  On  First 
Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,  On  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket; 
Tennyson's  Oenone,  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  Ulysses,  Tithonus,  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Browning's  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad;  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  My  Last  Duchess,  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra;  Arnold's 
The  Forsaken  Merman,  Rugby  Chapel,  Dover  Beach.  Two  hours  a 
week.     Professor  Craivford  and  Mr.   Diirkin. 

7,  8.  English  Literature.     (Course  for  the  session  of  1918-'19.) 

(1)  First  term:  (a)  Chaucer,  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales 
(Macmillan  Pocket  Classics);  (b)  Shakespeare,  Twelfth  Night,  King 
Lear  (Tudor  Shakespeare,  Macmillan). 

(2)  Second  term:  (a)  Macaulay,  Essays  on  Milton,  Addison, 
Johnson  (Macmillan  Pocket  Classics);  (b)  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden 
(Macmillan  Literature  Series);  (c)  Lowell,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (Mac- 
millan Pocket  Classics),  (d)  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Macmillan 
Pocket  Classics);  (e)  Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (Macmillan  Pocket 
Classics);  (f)  Hardy,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  (Macmillan).  Pro- 
fessor Crawford  and  Mr.  Durkin. 

9.  Chaucer.  The  Canterbury  Tales:  The  Prologue,  The  Knighte's 
Tale,  The  Nonne  Preestes  Tale,  The  Pardoner's  Tale.  Texts:  Selections 
from  Chaucer,  edited  by  E.  A.  Greenlaw  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago);  Ward's  Chaucer  (English  Men  of  Letters). 

Supplementary  Reading :  The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lowe,  and  The 
Clerk's  Tale.     Two  hours  a  week.     Assistant  Professor  Perry. 

10.  Middle  English.  Text-book:  A  Literary  Middle  EngHsh  Reader, 
edited  by  A.  S.  Cook  (Ginn  &  Co.)  The  following  selections:  Malory, 
Morted'Arthur;  King  Horn;  Gower,  Confessio  Amantis;  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight;  Sir  Orfeo;  Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas;  Dame  Sirith;  Laya- 
mon,  Brut;  The  Old  Enghsh  Chronicle;  The  Ancren  Riwle;  The  Owl 
and  The  Nightingale;  Piers  the  Plowman;  The  Pearl;  The  Chester 
Noah's  Flood;  The  York  Nativity  Play. 

Reference:  Baldwin,  An  Introduction  to  Medieval  Literature 
(Longmans).     Two  hours  a  week.     Assistant  Professor  Perry. 

IL  Spenser  and  Milton,  (a)  Spenser — Faerie  Queene,  Book  L 
Text:  Edited  by  Kitchin  (Clarendon).  Church — Spenser  (English  Men 
of  Letters),  (b)  Milton — Comus;  Areopagitica;  Sonnets;  Paradise  Lost, 
Books  I,  n.  III,  IV;  Pattison— Milton  (English  Men  of  Letters).  Three 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Craivford. 

12.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  (a)  Prose — Addison  and  Steele: 
The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers  (Macmillan  Pocket  Classics);  Swift: 
Tale  of  a  Tub;  Battle  of  the  Books  (Everyman);  Burke:  Speech  on 
Conciliation  (Macmillan  Pocket  Classics).  (b)  Ballads — Old  English 
Ballads,  edited  by  Armes  (Macmillan  Pocket  Classics).  (c)  Pope: 
Windsor  Forest;  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot;  Essay  on  Man;  Johnson: 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes;  Collins:  Ode  to  Simphcity;  Ode  to  Evening; 
The  Passions;  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitutions  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland;  Gray:  Ode  on  the  vSpring;  Ode  on  Eton  College;  Hymn  to 
AdversiLy;  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard;  The  Progress  of  Poesy; 
The  Bard;  Cowper:  Selections  from  The  Task;  On  the  Receipt  of  My 
Mother's  Picture;  Burns:  Mary  Morison;  The  Twa  Dogs;  The  Cotter's 
Saturda}^  Night;  To  a  Mouse;  To  a  Mountain  Daisy;  John  Anderson; 
Highland  Mary;  Scots  Wha  Hae;  Is  There  for  Honest  Poverty;  Blake: 
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Song;  Introduction  to  "Songs  of  Innocence";  The  Echoing  Green; 
The  Lamb;  Holy  Thursday;  The  Defiled  Sanctuary;  The  Tiger;  The 
Garden  of  Love;  From  "Milton";  To  the  Queen.  Text — Bronson's 
English  Poems  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (University  of  Chicago  Press). 
Two  hours  a  week.     Assistant  Professor  Perry. 

13.  The  English  Drama.  Dramas — Udall:  Ralph  Roister  Doister; 
Marlowe:  Doctor  Faustus;  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  His  Humour;  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher:  Philaster;  Webster:  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.  (Temple 
Dramatists,  published  by  Dent.)  Introduction  to  Shakespeare,  by 
MacCracken,  et  al.  (Macmillan).  Chapters  II.  "English  Drama  Before 
Shakespeare";  III.  "The  Elizabethan  Theatre";  IV.  "Elizabethan 
London."     Two    hours    a    week.     Professor    Crawford. 

14.  Shakespeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Julius  Cassar;  Hamlet; 
Antony  and  Cleopatra;  The  Tempest  (Tudor  Shakespeare,  Macmillan). 
MacCracken  and  others — Introduction  to  Shakespeare  (Macmillan) 
Three  hours  a  week.     Professor  Crawford. 

15.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  (a)  Wordsworth — Reverie  of  Poor 
Susan,  We  Are  Seven,  Simon  Lee,  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  Tintern 
Abbey,  Three  Years  She  Grew,  Lucy  Gray,  Ruth,  Influence  of  Natural 
Objects,  Nutting,  Hart-Leap  Well,  The  Pet  Lamb,  Michael.  To  the 
Cuckoo,  My  Heart  Leaps  Up,  Resolution  and  Independence,  To  the 
Daisy,  The  Green  Linnet,  At  the  Grave  of  Burns,  To  a  Highland  Girl, 
Stepping  Westward,  The  Solitary  Reaper,  Yarrow  Unvisited,  She  Was  a 
Phantom  of  Delight,  I  Wandered  Lonely  as  a  Cloud,  French  Revolution, 
Ode  to  Duty,  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality,  Yarrow  Visited, 
To  a  Skylark  (Ethereal  Minstrel),  Yarrow  Revisited,  On  the  Extinction 
of  the  Venetian  Republic,  Written  in  London,  London  1802,  Composed 
Upon  Westminster  Bridge,  It  is  a  Beauteous  Evening,  The  World  is 
Too  Much  With  Us.  Text — Dowden's  "Poems  by  Wordsworth"  (Ginn). 
(b)  Coleridge — The  Lime-Tree  Bower  My  Prison,  Frost  at  Midnight, 
Fears  in  Solitude,  The  Nightingale,  Ode  to  the  Departing  Year,  France, 
Dejection,  Ode  to  Tranquility,  Hymn  Before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of 
Chamouni,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel,  Kubla  Khan,  Youth  and 
Age,  Love,  Alice  du  Clos,  The  Pains  of  Sleep.  Texts — Golden  Book  of 
Coleridge,  edited  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke  (Everyman's  Library) ;  Traill's 
Coleridge  (English  Men  of  Letters).  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Crawford. 

16.  The  English  Novel.  The  Early  Novel:  Extracts  in  Simond's 
Introduction  to  English  Fiction  (Heath) ;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field (Everyman) ;  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto  (King's  Classics) ;  Edge- 
worth's  Castle  Rackrent  (Everyman);  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice 
(Everyman);  Thackera3'''s  Henr^^  Esmond  (Ever>mian);  Dickens's  Oliver 
Twist  (Everyman);  Geoige  Eliot's  Silas  Marner  (Everyman);  Meredith's 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  (Scribner's);  Stevenson's  Master  of  Ballantrae 
(People's  Library) ;  Hardy's  The  Return  of  the  Native  (Modern  Student 
Library,  Scribner's).  Text — Development  of  the  English  Novel,  by  W.  L. 
Cross  (Macmillan).     Two  hours  a  week.     Mr.  Durkin. 

( Note. — As  preparation  for  class  study,  students  should  read  these 
novels  carefully  during  the  preceding  summer). 

17.  History  of  the  English  Language.  Emerson's  History  of  the 
English  Language  (Macmillan);  Krapp's  Modern  English:  Its  Growth  and 
Present  Use  (Scribner's);  Smith's  Studies  in  English  Syntax  (Ginn). 
Books  of  Reference — Jespersen's  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English 
Language  (Stechert  &  Co.);  Toller's  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the 
English  Language   (Macmillan) ;  Greenough  and  Kittridge's  Words  and 
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Their  Ways  in  English  Speech  (Macmillan);  Wyld's  Historical  Study  of 
the  Mother  Tongue  (John  Murray).  Two  hours  a  week.  Assistant 
Professor  Perry. 

18.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  (a)  Prose— Carlyle's  Heroes 
and  Hero-Worship  (Even,'man) ;  Ruskin's  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  (Every- 
man); Thackeray's  Enghsh  Humorists  (Everyman),  (b)  Poetry — 
Bronson's  English  Poems  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (University'  of 
Chicago  Press) — Selections  from:  Shelley;  Keats;  Mrs.  Browning; 
Clough;  Arnold;  Rossetti;  Swinburne.  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Crawford. 

i9,  20.  Old  English.  Bright— Anglo-Saxon  Reader  (Holt),  (a)  First 
term:  Phonology,  Grammar.  Extracts:  I-V,  XH,  XVI,  XVHI,  XIX. 
(b)  Second  term:  Grammar,  Versification.  Extracts:  XX,  XXI  XXII 
XXIII.  Beowulf  11.  53-188;  663-837;  1252-1651;  2461-2S21.  '  Text— ^ 
Beowulf,  edited  by  Harrison  and  Sharp  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Two  hours  a 
week.     Assistant  Professor  Perry. 

21.  Tennyson,  (a)  Shorter  Peoms:  The  Two  Voices;  The  Palace  of 
Art;  The  Lotus-Eaters;  Ulysses;  Locksley  Hall;  The  Vision  of  Sin; 
Break,  Break,  Break;  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington;  In 
the  Valley  of  Cauteretz;  Locksley  Hall  (Sixty  Years  After);  Crossing  the 
Bar.  (b)  In  Memoriam.  (c)  Idylls  of  the  King;  The  Coming  of 
Arthur;  Lancelot  and  Elaine;  The  Holy  Grail;  .Guinevere;  The  Passing  of 
Arthur.  Texts:  Works  of  Tennyson,  edited  by  Halla 
(Macmillan);  Tennyson,  by  A.  C.  Benson  (Methuen's  Shilhng  Library). 
Three  hours  a  week.     Professor  Crawford. 

22.  Browning.  My  Last  Duchess,  Count  Gismond,  The  Flight  of 
the  Duchess,  The  Lost  Leader,  In  a  Gondola,  The  Last  Ride  Together, 
By  the  Fireside,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City,  Pictor  Ignotus[ 
Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  The  Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's,  How 
it  Strikes  a  Contemporary,  Abt  Vogler,  Evelyn  Hope,  Prospice,  Childe 
Roland,  A  Grammarian's  Funeral,  An  Epistle  of  Karshish,  Caliban,  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra,  Confessions,  Saul.  Text — Browning's  Selected  Poems,  edited 
by  Porter  &  Clarke  (Crowell,  N.Y.);  Life  of  Browning,  by  Edward 
Dowden  (Everyman).     Three  hours  a  week.     Professor  Crawford. 

Senior  Matriculation:  Coiirses  1,  2,  3,  4. 
First  Year,  Arts:  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4. 

First  Year,  Science:  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Second  Year,  Arts:  Courses  5,  6,  7,  S. 
Third  Year,  Arts     (Major):     Courses  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14. 

(Minor):     Courses  11,  13,  14. 

(General):  Courses  11,  14. 
.    Fourth  Year,  Arts  (Major):     Courses  15,  16,  17,  18,  21,  22   or  15    16 

19,  20,  21,  22.  '       ' 

(Minor):     Courses  16,  21,  22. 

(General) :  Courses  21,  22. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FRENCH 

W.  F.  Osborne,  M.A Professor 

C.   E.   Muller,   B.A.,   B.D "ZZ..Lecturer 

N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

1.  French  Grammar.  Elementary  French  Grammar,  by  E.  W. 
Olmsted  (Holt  &  Co.),  to  p.  125.  Two  hours  a  week.  Assistant  Professor 
Baker. 

2.  French  Grammar.  Course  continued  from  No.  1 ;  Olmsted, 
.125  to  the  end.     One  hour  a  week.     Assistant  Professor  Baker. 
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4.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  Elementary  French 
Composition,  by  Lazare  (Ginn  &  Co.),  pp.  66-77.  One  hour  a  week. 
M.  Midler. 

5.  French  Authors.  Le  XIX  Siecle  par  les  textes,  by  G.  Pellissier 
(Librairie  Ch.  Delagrave,  Paris),  pp.  1-84.  Cassell's  French-English 
and  English-French  Dictionar>\     One  hour  a  week.     Professor  Osborne. 

6.  French  Authors.  Course  continued  from  No.  5;  Pellissier,  pp. 
85-188.     Cassell's  Dictionary.     One  hour  a  week.     Professor  Osborne. 

7.  French  Grammar.  (For  students  o  Senior  Matriculation  and 
B.Sc.  courses  onlv.)  Fundamentals  of  French,  by  F.  R.  Angus  (Holt 
&  Co.),  pp.  169-198,  and  pp.  220-228,  together  with  a  full  study  of  the 
French  verb.     Two  hours  a  week.     M.  Muller. 

9.  French  Reading.  (For  students  specified  in  No.  7.)  Popular 
Science,  by  J.  Luquiens  (Ginn  &  Co.),  pp.  1-41.  Cassell's  English- 
French  and  French-English  Dictionary.     One  hour  a  week.     M.  Muller. 

10.  French  Reading.  (For  students  specified  in  No.  7.)  Course 
continued  from  No.  9;  Luquiens,  pp.  42-172.  Cassell's  Dictionary. 
This  course  will  also  include  extended  exercises  in  Sight  Reading,  which 
will  form  an  express  feature  of  the  examination.  Three  hours  a  week. 
M.  Muller. 

11.  General  Survey  of  French  Literature.  Histoire  de  la  Litterature 
frangaise,  by  Rene  Doumic  (Librairie  Paul  Delaplane,  Paris),  to  p. 
268.     One  hour  a  week.     M.  Muller. 

12.  General  Survey  of  French  Literature.  Course  continued  from 
No.  11;  p.  269  to  the  end.     One  hour  a  week.     M.  Muller. 

13.  French  Authors.  Le  XIX  Siecle  par  les  textes,  by  G.  PelHssier 
(Librairie  Ch.  Delagrave,  Paris),  pp.  226-3.30.  Cassell's  English-French 
and  French-English  Dictionary.     One  hour  a  week.     Professor  Osborne. 

14.  French  Authors.  Course  continued  from  No.  13;  Pellissier,  pp. 
331-475.     Cassell's  Dictionary.     One  hour  a  week.     Professor  Osborne. 

15.  Advanced  French  Composition  and  Conversation.     M.  Muller. 

16.  Advanced  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  Course  con- 
tinued from  No.  15.     M.  Muller. 

17.  History  of  French  Literature:  XVI  Century.  Course  of  lectures 
covering  this  period.  Students  will  use  as  a  basis  for  their  reading: 
Histoire  de  la  Litterature  frangaise,  by  Gustave  Lanson  (Hachette  et 
Cie,  Paris),  12th  revised  edition,  pp.  221-274.  One  hour  a  week.  M. 
Midler. 

18.  History  of  French  Literature:  XVI  Century.  Cotuse  continued 
from  No.  17;  Lanson,  pp.  275-356.     One  hour  a  week.     M.  Muller. 

19.  History  of  French  Literature:  XVII  Century.  Course  of  lectures 
covering  this  period.  Students  will  use  as  a  basis  for  their  reading: 
Histoire  de  la  Litterature  frangaise,  by  Gustave  Lanson  (Hachette  et 
Cie,  Paris),  12th  revised  edition,  pp.  357-472.  One  hour  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Osborne, 

20.  History  of  French  Literature:  XVII  Century.  Course  continued 
from  No.  19;  Lanson,  pp.  473-620.  One  hour  a  week.  Professor 
Osborne. 

21.  French  Authors:  XVII  Century.  Corneille,  Theatre  choisi 
(Hachette  et  Cie,  Paris) :  Le  Cid,  Cinna,  Horace,  Nicomede,  Polyeucte. 
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Le  XVII  Siecle  par  les  textes,  by  G.  Pellissier  (Librairie  Ch.  Dela- 
grave,  Paris):  Selections  from  Malherbe,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  Voiture, 
Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  Madame  de  La  Fayette.  Littre  et  Beaujean:  Abrege  du 
Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  frangaise  de  Littre  (Hachette  et  Cie.)  Two 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Osborne. 

22.  French  Authors:  XVII  Century.  Moliere,  Theatre  choisi  (Hach- 
ette et  Cie,  Paris) :  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, 
Le  Misanthrope,  Tartufe.  Racine,  Theatre  choisi  (Hachette  et  Cie) : 
Andromaque,  Iphigenie,  Berenice,  Britannicus,  Phedre.  La  Fontaine, 
Fables  (Geruzez  et  Thirion,  Hachette  et  Cie):  Books  I-II.  Le  XVII 
Siecle  par  les  textes,  by  Pellissier  (Librairie  Ch.  Delagrave,  Paris): 
Selections  from  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Fenelon. 
Littre  et  Beaujean:  Abrege  du  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  frangaise  de 
Littre  (Hachette  et  Cie.)     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Osborne. 

23.  Stylistique  Frangaise.  Study  of  the  technique  of  French  style. 
The  book  that  will  be  used  in  this  course  will  be  Les  Caracteres,  by 
La  Bruyere  (Servois  et  Rebelliau,  Hachette  et  Cie,  Paris),  pp.  395-406; 
and  pp.  181-191.     One  hour  a  week.     M.  Midler. 

24.  Stylistique  frangaise.  Course  continued  from  No.  23.  La 
Bruyere,  pp.  121-137;  and  pp.  287-300.     One  hour  a  week.     M.  Midler. 

25.  Composition  franfaise.     One  hour  a  week.     M.  Midler. 

26.  Composition  frangaise.  Course  continued  from  No.  25.  One 
hour  a  week.     M.  Midler. 

27.  Diction  et  Conversation  franfaises.  One  hour  a  week.  M. 
Midler. 

28.  Diction  et  Conversation  franjaises.  Course  continued  from  No. 
27.     One  hour  a  week.     M.  Midler. 

29.  History  of  French  Literature:  XVIII  Century.  Course  of  lec- 
tures covering  this  period.  Students  will  use  as  a  basis  for  their  read- 
ing: Histoire  de  la  Litterature  frangaise,  by  Gustave  Lanson  (Hachette 
et  Cie,  Paris),  12th  revised  edition,  pp.  621-725.  One  hour  a  week. 
Professor  Osborne. 

30.  History  of  French  Literature:  XVIII  Century.  Course  continued 
from  No.  29.  Lanson,  pp.  727-852.  One  hour  a  week.  Professor 
Osborne. 

31.  History  of  French  Literature:  XIX  Century.  Course  of  lectures 
covering  this  period.  Students  will  use  as  a  basis  for  their  reading: 
Histoire  de  la  Litterature  frangaise,  by  Gustave  Lanson  (Hachette  et 
Cie,  Paris),  r2th  revised  edition,  pp.  853-989.  Two  hours  a  week. 
M.  Midler. 

32.  History  of  French  Literature:  XIX  Century.  Course  continued 
from  No.  31.     Lanson,  pp.  990-1133.     Two  hours  a  week.      M.  Midler. 

33.  French  Authors:  XVIII  Century.  Montesquieu:  Considerations 
sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  des  Romains  et  de  leur  decadence  (Jullian, 
Hachette  et  Cie.)  Alarivaux:  Theatre  (Hachette  et  Cie,  Paris):  Arle- 
quin  poll  par  I'amour;  Le  jeu  de  I'amour  et  du  hasard;  L'epreuve. 
Le  XVIII  Siecle  par  les  textes,  by  G.  Pellissier  (Librairie  Ch.  Delagrave, 
Paris):  Selections.  Littre  et  Beaujean:  Abrege  du  Dictionnaire  de  la 
langue  frangaise  de  Littre  (Hachette  et  Cie.)  One  hour  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Osborne. 

34.  French  Authors:  XVIII  Century.  Course  continued  from  No. 
33.     Voltaire:    Choix    de   lettres    (Hachette    et    Cie,    Paris).     Rousseau:- 
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Lettre  a  d'Alembert  sur  les  spectacles  (Hachette  et  Cie.)  Le  XVIII 
Siecle  par  les  textes,  by  G.  Pellissier  (Librairie  Ch.  Delagrave,  Paris) : 
Selections.  Littre  et  Beaujean:  Abrege  du  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue 
franfaise  de  Littre  (Hachette  et  Cie.)  One  hour  a  week.  Professor 
Osborne. 

35.  French  Authors:  XIX  Century.  Victor  Hugo:  Quatre-vingt- 
treize  (Ginn  &  Co.)  Emile  Zola,  Le  reve  (Fasquelle,  Paris).  Le  XIX 
Siecle  par  les  textes,  by  G.  Pellissier  (Librairie  Ch.  Delagrave,  Paris). 
Littre  et  Beaujean:  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  frangaise  (Hachette  et 
Cie.)     One  hour  a  week.     Professor  Osborne. 

36.  French  Authors:  XIX  Century.  Pierre  Loti:  Mon  frere  Yves 
(Caiman- Levy,  Paris).  Maurice  Barres:  Colette  Baudoche  (Emile- 
Paul,  Paris).  Le  XIX  Siecle  par  les  textes,  by  G.  Pellissier  (Librairie 
Ch.  Delagrave,  Paris):  Selections.  Littre  et  Beaujean:  Dictionnaire  de 
la  langue  frangaise  (Hachette  et  Cie.)  One  hour  a  week.  Professor 
Osborne. 

37.  Composition  frangaise.     One  hour  a  week.     M.  Midler. 

38.  Composition  frangaise.  Course  continued  from  No.  37.  One 
hour  a  week.     M.  Mitller. 

39.  Diction  frangaise.     One  hour  a  week.     M.  Midler. 

40.  Diction  frangaise.  Course  continued  from  No.  39.  One  hour 
a  week.     M.  Midler. 

Senior  Matriculation:  Courses  7,  9,  10. 

First  Year,  Science:  Courses  7,  9,  10. 

First  Year,  Arts:  Courses  1,  2,  4,  5,  G. 

Second  Year,  Arts:  Courses  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16. 

Third  Year,  Arts      (Major):  Courses   17,   18,   19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 

26,  27,  28. 
Third  Year,  Arts      (Minor):  Courses  19,  20,  21,  22,  25,  26. 
Third  Year,  Arts  (General):  Courses  (a)  21,  22;  or   {b)  25,  26,  27,  28; 

or  (c)  17,  18,  19,  20. 
Fourth  Year,  Arts    (Major):  Courses  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37, 

38,  39,  40. 

Fourth  Year,  Arts  (Minor):  Courses  31,  32,  35,  36,  37,  38. 

Fourth  Year,  Arts  (General) :  Courses   (a)   33,  34,   35,   36;  or   (b)   37,  38, 

39,  40;  or  (c)  31,  32. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN 

J.  H.  Heinzelmann,  B.A.,  Ph.D Professor 

A.  D.  Baker,   B.A Assistant  Professor 

N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

1,  2.  Elementary  German.  The  course  is  offered  primarily  for 
science  students  who  enter  the  University  without  German,  but  is  open 
also  to  any  others  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  language. 
Allen  and  Phillipson's  Beginner's  German  (Holt),  and  Martini's  First 
German  Reader  (Ginn)  will  be  used.  Three  hours  per  week,  both 
terms.     Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

3,  4.  German  Authors.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  introduce 
the  student  to  some  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  German  prose  and 
poetry.     Practice  in  conversation.     The  reading  for  the  first  term  will 
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consist  of  Storm's  Immensee  (Holt)  with  some  selections  from  Dillard's 
Aus  dem  deutschen  Dichterwald  (Amer.  Book  Co.)  During  the  second 
term  Wildenbruch's  Kindertranen  (Holt)  and  additional  selections 
from  Aus  dem  deutschen  Dichterwald  will  be  studied.  About  a  dozen 
of  the  shorter  poems  will  be  memorized  during  the  year.  Two  hours  per 
week,  both  terms.     Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

5,  6.  German  Composition  and  Grammar.  The  course  will  consist 
of  a  general  review  of  the  main  facts  of  German  Grammar  and  of 
practice  in  the  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  easy  prose  based  on 
Child's  German  Prose  Composition  (Ginn).  First  term,  Part  one; 
second  term,  Part  two.  Bierwith's  Abstract  of  German  Grammar 
(Holt)  will  be  used  for  the  grammar  review.  One  hour  per  week,  both 
terms.     Professor  Heinzelmann. 

7,  8.  German  Authors.  In  this  course  works  of  moderate  difficulty 
will  be  read,  including  the  stud}^  of  the  lives  of  the  authors.  Practice  in 
conversation.  For  the  first  term  the  reading  will  be  Baumbach's  Der 
Schwiegersohn  (Ginn)  and  vSchiller's  Lied  von  der  Glocke  (Heath),  for  the 
second  term,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  (Holt).  Two  hours  per  week,  both 
terms.     Professor   Heinzelmann. 

9,  10.  German  Composition.  Oral  and  written  reproduction  of  easy 
German  prose  based  on  Pope's  German  Composition  (Holt.)  First  term, 
to  page  25;  second  term,  to  page  .5-5.  One  hour  per  week,  both  terms. 
Prof.  Heinzelmann. 

11.  History  of  German  Literature  to  Lessing.  Lectures  on  the  main 
currents  of  German  literature  in  its  earlier  periods,  illustrated  by  the 
reading  of  selections  from  some  of  the  more  important  masterpieces. 
Robertson,  History  of  German  Literature,  pp.  1-234.  Two  hours  per 
week.     Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

12.  The  German  Short  Story.  A  study  of  its  origin  and  its  develop- 
ment in  the  nineteenth  centurj'.  Eichendorff:  Aus  dem  Leben  eines 
Taugenichts  (Heath);  Storm:  In  St.  Jiirgen  (Ginn);  Heyse:  Vetter 
Gabriel  (Holt);  Keller:  Romeo  tmd  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe  (Holt);  Meyer: 
Gustav  Adolfs  Page  (Heath.)  Schnitzler;  Lieutenant  Gustl  (German 
edition).     Two  hours  per  week.     Professor  Heinzelmann. 

13.  Lessing.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  Minna  von  Barnhelm 
(Holt),  Emilia  Galotti  (Heath),  and  Nathan  der  Weise  (Ginn),  ac- 
companied by  lectures  on  Lessing's  life  and  his  times.  Two  hours  per 
week.     Professor   Heinzelmann. 

14.  Goethe's  Earlier  Period.  Lectures  on  the  Storm  and  Stress  move- 
ment and  on  Goethe's  life  and  literarj'  development  to  the  year  1786. 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen  (Ginn),  Werther  (Oxford),  and  Poems  (Heath). 
Two  hours  per  week.     Professor    Heinzelmann. 

16.  Schiller..  The  author's  life  and  the  reading  and  interpreting  of 
Wallenstein  (Holt),  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  (Ginn),  and  Poems 
Holt).     Two  hours  per  week.     Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

17,  18.  Composition.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  reproduction  of 
prose  of  moderate  difficulty.  Whitney  and  Stroebe:  Easy  German 
Composition  (Holt).  First  term,  three  hours  per  week  for  Major 
students,  two  hours  per  week  for  Minor  students.  Second  term,  one 
hour  per  week.     Professor  Heinzelmann. 

19.  Grillparzer.  Interpretative  reading  of  representative  dramas 
of  the  author,  his  life,  with  some  consideration  of  other  contemporary 
writers  who,  with  him,  inaugurated  the  German  realistic  drama.  Sappho 
(Ginn);  Des  Meeres  und  der  Liebe  Wellen  (Holt);  Konig  Ottokars 
Gliick  und  Ende  (Holt).     Two  hours  per  week.     Assistant  Professor  Baker. 
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20.  Goethe's  Later  Period.  The  reading  of  Faust,  Part  I  (Heath) ; 
the  Faust  legend  and  the  earUer  Faust  books  and  plays.  Iphigenie 
(Ginn)  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea  (Ginn),  as  expressions  of  Goethe's 
classical  sympathies.     Two  hours  per  week.     Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

21.  The  Romantic  School.  A  survey  of  German  literature  from  1800 
to  1850  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Professor   Heinzelmann. 

22.  The  German  Novel.  Lectures  in  German  on  its  history  and 
development  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  accompany  the  careful 
reading  and  analysis  of  Frey tag's  Die  verlorene  Handschrift  (Macmillan), 
SchefTel's  Ekkehard  (Heath)  and  Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge  (Holt.)  Two 
hours  per  week.     Professor  Heinzelmann. 

23.  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry.  The  reading  of  the  Harzreise  and 
Buch  Le  Grand  (Holt),  and  the  most  important  of  his  poems  (Ginn)  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the  poet's  life  and  literary  technique. 
Two  hours  per  week.      Professor   Heinzelmann. 

24.  The  Recent  German  Drama.  Lectures  on  the  development  of 
the  German  drama  during  the  last  forty  years  with  some  consideration 
of  related  dramatic  movements  in  other  European  countries.  Re- 
presentative works  of  the  most  important  dramatists  of  the  period  will 
be  read  and  discussed.     Two  hours  per  week.     Professor    Heinzelmann. 

2.5,  26.  Composition.  Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  German. 
Whitney  and  Stroebe:  Advanced  German  composition  (Holt).  One  hour 
per  week,  both  terms.     Professor  Heinzelmann. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree  will  be  arranged  upon 
application  to  the  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year. 

Senior  Matriculation:   Courses  3,  4;  h,  6. 

First  Year,  Science:       Courses  3,  4;  .5,  6. 

First  Year,  Arts:  Courses  3,  4;  5,  6. 

Second  Year,  Arts:        Courses  7,  S;  9,  10. 

Tbinl  Year,  Arts     (Major):     Courses  11,  12,  13,  14,  l(i,  17,  IS. 

(Minor):     Courses  13,  14,  16,  17. 

(General):  Courses  13,  14. 
Fourth  Year,  Arts  (Maior):     Courses  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  2G. 

(Minora     Courses  21,  22,  23,  24. 

(General) :  Courses  23,  24. 


ICELANDIC 

Instruction  in  Icelandic  is  provided  only  in  Wesley  College. 
N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

1,   2.  Grammar   and   Composition.      Wimmer's   Icelandic   Grammar 
(complete).    Writing  Icelandic  from  dictation.    Translation  from  Icelandic 
into  English  and  from  English  into  Icelandic.     Writing  of  short  essays. 
3,  4.  Authors.      First    term — Eyrbyggja    Saga;     second    term — Saga 
Gunnlaugs   ormstungu    og  Hrafnkells  FreysgoSa.       Collateral  reading — 
Finnur  Jonsson,   History  of  Icelandic  Literature   (Bokmenta  saga). 
5,  6.  Composition.     A  continuation  of  Courses  1,  2. 
7,  8.  Authors.     The  elder  Edda:  The  heroic  lays,  both  terms.     Col- 
lateral reading — Vigfusson,   Prolegomena  to  Sturlungs  and  Thoroddsen, 
Piltur  og  stulka. 

First  Year,  Arts:       Courses  1,  2:  3,  4. 
Second  Year,  Arts:  Courses  5,  (>;  7,  8. 
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SWEDISH 

N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

1,  2.  Grammar  and  Composition.  Beckmann's  Advanced  Swedish 
Grammar  reviewed.  Translation  from  Swedish  into  English  and  from 
English  into  Swedish.    Writing  of  essays. 

3,  4.  Authors  and  Literary  History.  Esaias  Tegner,  Frithiof's  Saga. 
Swedish  Literature  from  1772  to  1830:  Karl  Wartburg,  Svensk  Literatur- 
historia;  A.  Ekerman,  Lasebok  till  Svenska  Literaturhistorian. 

5,6.  Composition.     A  continuation  of  Courses  1,  2. 

7,  £.  Authors  and  Literary  History.  Karl  Snoilsky,  Svenska  bilder; 
J.  O.  Walin,  Dodens  angel.  Swedish  Literature  from  1830  to  the  present 
time:  Karl  Wartburg,  Svensk  Literaturhistoria;  A.  Ekerman,  Lasebok  till 
Svenska  Literaturhistorian. 

First  Year,  Arts:       Courses  1,  2;  3,  4. 

Second  Year,  Arts:  Courses  .5,  (i;  7,  8. 


PHILOSOPHY  (ENGLISH) 

lyistriiction  in  English  Philosophy  is  provided  only  in  the  affiliated 
Colleges. 

N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

I,  2.  Logic.  Creighton.  An  Introductory  Logic  (1910  or  later  edition), 
Introduction  and  Part  I.  First  term,  Chapters  3  to  8;  second  term,  Chap- 
ters 1,  2  and  9  to  12. 

3.  Logic.  Creighton,  An  Introductory  Logic  (1910  or  later  edition), 
Parts  II.  and  III. 

4.  Logic.     Mill,   Logic,  Part  III.;  Bosanquet,  Essentials  of  Logic. 

5.  Psychology.     Stout,    Manual   of   Psychology    (University   Tutorial 
Series,  new  edition),  Books  I.  and  11.  (with  Introduction). 

6.  Psychology.      Stout,    Manual   of   Psychology    (University   Tutorial 
Series,  new  edition),  Books  III.  and  IV. 

7,  8.  History  of  Philosophy  (Ancient  and  Mediaeval).  Weber,  History 
of  Philosophy,  Parts  I.  and  II.  First  Term — Part  I.  to  Neo-Platonism; 
second  term — Neo-Platonism  to  end  of  Part  II. 

9,  10.  History  of  Philosophy.  (Modern).  Weber,  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, Part  III.  First  term — Part  III.  to  Kant;  second  term — Part  III., 
Kant  and  after. 

II.  Metaphysics.     Mackenzie.     Outlines  of  Metaphysics. 

13.  Metaphysics.     Locke,  Essay  on  Human  Understanding. 

14.  Metaphysics.  Berkeley,  Selections  (ed.  Fraser);  Hume,  Selections 
(ed.  Aikins). 

16.  Metaphysics.     Ward,  Realm  of  Ends. 

18.  Metaphysics.     Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

19.  Ethics.     Plato,  Republic. 

20.  Ethics.  Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics  (University  Tutorial 
Series). 

22.  Ethics.     Aristotle,  Ethics. 

23.  Ethics.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (omitting  Book  III. 
Chap.  5  and  Book  IV.,  Chaps.  3  and  4). 

24.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Caird,  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion. 

25.  Pragmatism.     Pratt,  What  is  Pragmatism? 

26.  Political  Science.  Bosanquet,  Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

27,  28.  Eucken  and  Bergson.  Eucken,  Truth  of  Religion;  Bergson, 
Creative  Evolution,  Matter  and  Memory. 

*29,  30.  Psychology.  James,  Principles  of  Psychology;  Munster- 
berg,  Psychology  and  Industrial  Efficiency. 

*31,  32.  Ethics.  Kant,  Theory  of  Ethics  (Abbot).  Spencer,  Data  of 
Ethics.    Mill,  Utilitarianism. 

*33,  34.  Pessimism.  Schopenhauer,  The  World,  or  Will  and  Idea, 
Hartmann,  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious. 

*35,  36.  Logic.     Keynes,  Formal  Logic;  Adamson,  Logic. 

*37,  38.  Pragmatism.  James,  Will  to  Believe;  Pragmatism.  Schiller, 
Studies  in  Humanism.    Pratt,  What  is  Pragmatism? 

*39,  40.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Caird,  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity; Galloway,  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Second  Year,  Arts:  Courses  1,  2. 

Third  Year,  Arts  (1917-1918) ^    General:  Courses  5,  6. 

Minor:  Courses  5,  6,  7. 
Major:  Courses  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  20. 
Full  Course:  Courses  3,  4,  o,  6,  7,  8,  13, 
14,  16,  26. 
Third  Year,  Arts  (1918-1919):      General:  Courses  19,  20. 

Minor:  Courses  7,  19,  20. 
Major:  Courses  7,  8,  19,  20,  24. 
Full  Course:    Courses    7,    8,    13,    14, 
19    20    22    24    25. 
Fourth  Year,  Arts  (1917-1918):    General:  Courses  5,  6. 
/  Minor:  Courses  5,  6,  9. 

/  ALijor:  Courses  3,  5,  6,  9,  10,  26. 

/  Full  Course:  Courses  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10, 

16,  18,  23,  26. 
Fourth  Year,  Arts  (1918-1919):    General:  Courses  19,  20. 

Minor:  Courses  9,  19,  20. 
Major:  Courses  9,  10,  19,  20,  24. 
Full  Course:  Courses  9,  10,  18,  19,  20,, 
22,  23,  24,  25. 
Graduate,  Arts:    Major:  Courses  27,  28. 

Minor:  Courses  29,  .30;  or  31,  32;  or  .33,  34; 

or  35,  36;  or  37,  38;  or  39,  40. 


PHILOSOPHY  (LATIN) 

Instruction  in  Latin  Philosophy  is  provided  only  in  St.  Boniface  College. 
N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

1.  Logique.     Fonsegrive,  Logique. 

2.  Metaphysique.     Fonsegrive,  Metaphysique. 

3.  4.  Metaphysica.  (a)  Lortie,  Dialectica,  Critica,  Ontologia,  Cos- 
mologia,  Anthropologia,  Theologia  Naturalis.  Huit  heures  par  semaine. 
(&)  Monsabre,  Conferences  de  Notre-Dame,  Oeuvre  de  Dieu;  Bossuet, 
Connaissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-m6me.     Trois  heures  par  semaine. 

3a,  4a.  Metaphysica.  (a)  Lortie,  Dialectica,  Critica,  Ontologia,  Cos- 
mologia,    Anthropologia,    Theologia    Naturalis.     Eight    hours    a    week. 

*  No  classes  are  offered  in  these  courses.    They  must  be  taken  extra-murally  under 
direction.    See  regulation  for  M.A.  degree. 
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(b)  Gerard,  The  Old  Riddle  and  the  Newest  Answer  (Evolution,  The 
Problem  of  Life,  Monism,  Darwinism);  Maher,  Psychology  (Sensuous 
Life,  Rational  Life,  Rational  Psychology).     Three  hours  a  week. 

5,  6.  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie.  Vallet,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic, 
pages  1-310.  Premier  terme — Philosophie  orientale,  grecque,  romaine, 
alexandrine,  philosophie  des  Peres;  second  terme^Philosophie  scolas- 
tique,  philosophie  de  la  Renaissance.     Deux  heures  par  semaine. 

5a,  6a.  History  of  Philosophy.  Turner,  History  of  Philosophy, 
pages  1-323.  First  term — Oriental,  pre-Socratic,  Socratic  and  Aristotelian 
philosophy;  second  term — Post-Aristotelian,  Graeco-Oriental,  Patristic 
and  Scholastic  philosophy.     Two  hours  a  week. 

7,  S.  Philosophia  Moralis.  (a)  Lortie,  Generalia  Morum  Principia, 
Actus  Humani,  Lex  NaturaHs,  Hominis  Officia  et  Jura,  Jus  Proprietatis, 
Jus  Sociale,  Societas  Domestica,  Societas  Civilis.  Sept  heures  par  se- 
maine. (b)  Lacordaire,  Conferences  de  Notrp-Dame,  Economic  Pro- 
videntielle  de  la  Reparation;  Felix,  Le  Progres  par  le  Christianisme.  Deux 
heures  par  semaine.      (Donn^  en  1918-19.) 

7a,  8a.  Philosophia  Moralis.  (a)  Lortie,  Generalia  Morum  Principiai 
Actus  Humani,  Lex  Naturalis,  Hominis  Ofhcia  et  Jura,  Jus  Proprietatisi 
Jus  Sociale,  Societas  Domestica,  Societas  Civilis.  Seven  hours  a  week- 
(b)  Rickaby,  Ethics  and  Natural  Law,  The  Family,  The  State;  Leo  XIJI., 
Social  Problems  (Condition  of  the  Working  Classes,  Christian  Constitu- 
tion of  States,  Duties  of  Christians  as  Citizens,  Christian  Marriage). 
Two  hours  a  week.     (Given  in  1918-19.) 

9,  10.  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie.  Vallet,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie, 
pages  415-546.  Premier  terme — Philosophie  modernc  du  dix-septieme 
siecle;  second  terme — Philosophie  moderne  du  dix-huitieme  et  du  dix- 
neuvieme  siecle.     Deux  heures  par  semaine.     (Donne  en  1918-19.) 

9a,  10a.  History  of  Philosophy.  Turner,  History  of  Philosophy, 
pages  324..660.  First  term — Third  period  of  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
Modern  Philosophy  to  Kant;  second  term — Modern  Philosophy  from 
Kant  to  our  time,  German,  Scottish,  English,  French,  Italian  and  Ameri- 
can Philosophy.     Two  hours  a  week.     (Given  in  1918-19.) 

11,  12.  Economie  Politique.  Premier  terme — Herve-Bazin,  Eco- 
nomic Politique  (Production,  Echange,  Repartition,  Consommation); 
second  terme,  Cathrein,  Socialisme  (sa  Nature,  Vices  Radicaux,  Impos- 
sibilite  Pratique,  Objections).  Trois  heures  par  semaine.  (Donne  en 
1918-19.) 

11a,  12a.  Political  Economy.  First  term — Burke,  Political  Econo- 
my (Production,  Exchange,  Money,  Banking,  Trade,  Consumption); 
second  term — Cathrein-Gettelmann,  Socialism  (its  Nature,  Development, 
Fundamental  Tenets,  Impraeticability).  Three  hours  a  week.  (^Given 
in  1918-19.) 

13,  14.  Physique.  Notions  de  mecanique,  hydrostatique,  pesanteur, 
chaleur,  acoustique,  optique,  electricite  et  magnetisme.  Six  heures  par 
semaine. 

13a,  14a.  Physics.  Statics,  hydrostatics,  heat,  sound,  light,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.     Six  hours  a  week. 

15,  16.  Astronomic  Elementaire.  La  terre  et  ses  mouvements,  le 
soleil,  lalune,  les  planetes,  les  cometes,  les  6toiles,  les  n^buleuses,  co-ordon- 
nees  celestes,   hypotheses      cosmogoniques.      Deux  heures  par  semaine. 

15a,  16a.  Elementary  Astronomy.  The  earth  and  its  motions,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  comets,  stars  and  nebulae,  celestial  co-ordi- 
nates, cosmogonic  hypotheses.     Two  hours  a  week. 
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17,  18.  Chimie.  Chimie  elementaire.  Principes  elementaires  de 
la  chimie;  elements  et  composes;  lois  des  combinaisons;  atomes  et 
molecules;  acides,  bases,  sels;  proprietes  des  elements  les  plus  connus 
et  de  leurs  principaux  composes;  principes  de  I'analyse  chimique  des 
sels;  introduction  a  la  chimie  organique.  Six  heures  par  semaine  avec 
travail  de  laboratoire.     (Donne  en   1918-19.) 

17a,  18a.  Chemistry.  Fundamental  principles  of  chemistry;  ele- 
ments and  compounds;  laws  of  combination;  atoms  and  molecules; 
acids,  bases,  salts;  properties  of  some  common  elements  and  their  more 
important  compounds;  principles  of  the  analysis  of  simple  salts;  intro- 
duction to  organic  chemistry.  Six  hours  per  week  with  laboratory 
work.     (Given  in  1918-19.) 

19,  20.  Sciences  Naturelles.  Anatomic  et  physiologie  animales; 
anatomic  et  phvsiologie  vegetales.  Geologic.  Notions  d'hygiene, 
(Donne  en  1918-19.) 

19a,  20a.  Biology.  Animal  anatomy  and  physiology;  anatomy  arid 
physiology  of  plants.  Geologv.  Elements  of  hygiene.  (Given  in 
1918-19.) 

21,  22.  Religion.  Wilmers,  Precis  de  la  doctrine  catholiquo,  pp. 
1-173.  Verite  de  la  Religion  Catholique.  Deux  heurs  par  semaine. 
(Donn6  en  1918-19.) 

21a,  22a.  Religion.  Wilmers'  Handbook  of  Christian  Religion, 
pp.  1-154.  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Religion.  Two  hours  a  week. 
(Given  in  1918-19.) 

23,  24.  Religion.  Wilmers,  Precis  de  la  doctrine  catholique,  pages 
173-315.  Dieu  auteur  et  reparateur  de  notre  salut.  Deux  heures  par 
emaine. 

23a,  24a.  Religion.  Wilmers,  Handbook  of  Christian  Religion, 
pages  154-279.  God  the  Author  and  Restorer  of  Our  Salvation.  Twa 
hours  a  week. 


Third  Year,  Arts:    General  Course  (French-speaking  students): 
Courses  1,  2. 

Latin  Philosophy  (French-speaking  students): 
Courses3.  4;5,  6;13,  14;  15,  16;  23,  24. 

Latin  Philosophy  (English-speaking  students): 
Courses  3a,  4a;    5a,  6a;    13a,   14a;    15a,   16a; 
23a,  24a. 

Fourth  Year,  Arts:  General  Course  (French-speaking  students): 
Courses  1,  2. 

Latin  Philosophy  (French-speaking  students) 
Courses  3,  4;  5,  6;  13,  14;  15,  16;  23,  24. 

Latin  Philosophy  (English-speaking  students) : 
Courses  3a,  4a;   5a,  6a;    13a,   14a;    15a,   16a; 
23a.  24a. 
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Students  in  St.  Boniface  College  proceeding  to  the  Course  in  Latin 
Philosophy  above  will  take  the  following  course  i  n  the  First  and  Second 
Years: 

COURS  DE  PHILOSOPHIE  LATINE 

{Pour  les  eleves  de  langiie  fran<;aise) 
Tous  les  sujets  sont  fixes;  il  n'y  a  pas  de  sujets  facultatifs. 

PREMIERE  ANEEE 

Frayigais 

Composition  at  Litteratvire  en  Prose.  Composition.  Verest — 
Manuel  de  Litterature:  Premier  terme — Notions  de  psychologie  Htte- 
raire,  les  facultes  mentales,  la  volonte  et  la  sensibilite,  la  parole  et  le  livre, 
la  critique  litteraire,  principes,  regies  pratiques,  les  genres  litteraires; 
second  terme — La  poesie,  les  divers  genres  de  poesies,  la  poesie  lyriqUe, 
les  genres  intermediaires,  poesies  fugitives,  satire,  epitre,  poesie  didac- 
tique. 

Histoire  de  la  Litterature  et  Modeles  Franfais.  Premier  Terme — 
Mouchard,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature,  Premiere  et  Deuxieme  Parties, 
pp.  1-19.3.  Auteurs:  Proces,  Modeles  Frangais,  Tomes  IL  et  III.,  Extraits 
de  Marot,  Saint  Francois  de  Sales,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  La  Bruyere, 
Saint  Simon;  Corneille,  Polyeucte.  Second  Terme — IMouchard,  Histoire 
de  la  Litterature,  Deuxieme  et  Troisieme  Parties,  pp.  193-.378  (exceptes 
les  chapitres  5-8).  Auteurs:  Proces,  Modeles  Frangais,  Tomes  II.  et  III., 
Extraits  de  La  Fontaine,  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,  Veuillot;  Racine, 
Athalie. 

Latm 

Grammaire  et  Themes  Latins.  Revue  generale  de  la  grammaire  et 
de  la  prosodie  latine.  Ragon,  Exercices  latins  sur  la  syntaxe: 
Themes  et  versions  d'apres  I'auteur. 

Auteurs.  Premier  Terme — Ciceron,  Pro  Ligario,  lere  Catilinaire; 
Virgile,  Eneide,  II.  (lere  partie).  Second  Terme — Ciceron,  Pro  Archia; 
Hie  Catilinaire;  Virgile,  Eneide,  II  (2e  partie). 

Gvec 

Grammaire  et  Themes  Grecs.  Revue  de  la  morphologic  et  de  la 
syntaxe.  Ragon,  Themes  Grecs  sur  la  syntaxe.  Versions  d'apres  les 
auteurs. 

Auteurs.  Premier  Terme — Platon,  Criton  (lere  partie);  Homere, 
Iliade,  VI  (lere  partie).  Second  Terme — Platon,  Criton  (2e  partie); 
Homere,  Diade,  VI  (2e  partie);  S.  Jean  Chrysostome,  Pro  Eutropio 
(extraits) . 

Anglais 

Grammaire.  Dulac  et  Bonnet,  Grammaire  Anglaise — Etude  des 
particu^es,  prepositions,  conjonctions,  interjections.  Premier  Terme — 
pp.  285-356.     Second  Terme — p.  356  a  la  fin. 

Auteurs.  Premier  Terme — Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings.  Second 
Terme — Newman,  Saul,  Early  Days  of  David,  The  Tartar  and  the 
Turk,  The  Turk  and  the  Saracen,  The  Past  and  the  Present  of  the 
Ottoman. 
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Mathematiqiies 

Algebre.  Hall  et  Knight,  Algebre  elementaire — Chapitres  32  a 
39 — Premier  Terme. 

Trigonometrie.  Hall  et  Knight,  Trigonometrie  plane  elementaire 
■ — Premier  Terme — Chapitre  1  a  10.  Second  Terme — Chapitres  11  ^ 
13  et  15  a  18  jusqu'a  la  page  207. 

His  to  ire 
J.  Uny,  Histoire  Contemporaine,  de  1789  a  nos  jours. 

Instruction  Religieuse 

Wilmers,  Precis  de  la  Doctrine  Catholique,  Troisieme  partie.  La 
Morale  Catholique. 


SECONDS  ANNEE 

FrcuK^ais  * 

Composition  et  Litterature  en  Prose.  Composition.  Verest,  Ma- 
nuel de  Litterature.  Premier  Terme — L'Art  dramatique  et  1 'eloquence, 
le  section.     Second  Terme — I'Eloquence,  He  section. 

Histoire  de  la  Litterature  et  Modeles  Franfais.  Premier  Terme — 
Mouchard,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Hie  Partie,  Chapitres  V.,  VHL, 
XL  et  XH;  IVe  Partie.  Proces,  Modeles  Frangais,  Tomes  HL  et  IV., 
Extraits  de  Lesage,  Bernardin  de  St  Pierre  et  Andre  Chenier;  Racine, 
Bintannicus.  Second  Terme — Mouchard,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature, 
Ve  Partie;  Proces,  Modeles  Fran^ais,  Tomes  III.  et  IV.  Extraits  de 
Victor   Hugo,   Musset,   Bossuet,   Bourdaloue,   Berryer  et   Montalembert. 

Latin 

Themes  Latins.  Mouchard,  Themes  Latins.  Ragon,  Cent-Vingt 
Versions  Latines. 

Auteurs.  Premier  Terme — Ciceron,  Pro  Murena,  le  et  He  Parties; 
Horace,  Satires.  Second  Terme — Ciceron,  Pro  Murena,  Hie  Partie; 
Horace,  Epitres. 

Grec 

Themes    Grecs.  Ragon,    Themes    Grecs.  Deux-cents  versions 

grecques. 

Auteurs.  Premier  Terme — Demosthene,  Ille  Philippique;  Euripide, 
Hecube,  vers  1-642.  Second  Terme — Gregoire  de  Nazianze,  Oraison 
funebre  de  Cesaire;  Euripide,  Hecube,  vers  642  a  la  fin. 

Anglais 

Grammaire  et  Composition.  Havet,  L'Anglais  ^nseigne  aux  Frangais. 
Premier  Terme — III.,   le  Partie.     Second  Terme — III.,   He   Partie. 

Auteurs.  Premier  Terme — Macaulay,  History  of  England  (Morceaux 
Choisis).  Second  Terme — Newman,  What  is  a  University,  University 
Life,  Athens,  The  Schoolmen,  The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  a 
University,  The  Second  Spring. 
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Mathematiques 
Geometric  Analytique.     La  ligne  droite,  le  cercle  avec  axes  rectan- 
gulaires.     A.  Baker,  Geometrie  Analytique  jusqu  a  page  105. 

Histoire 
F.  F.  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes,  Histoire  du  Canada. 

Instruction  Religieuse 
Wilmers:  Precis  de  la  Doctrine  Catholique;  seconde  partie;   Dogma 
Chretien — Deuxieme  Section — Realisation    du    plan    de    salut    dans    les 
individus. 


LATIN  PHILOSOPHY  COURSE 

{For  English-speaking  Students) 
All  the  subjects  are  required;  there  are  none  optional. 

•  FIRST  YEAR 

English. 
Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Composition — the  writing  of  at  least  four 
original  compositions  during  each  term  with  an  aggregate  of  at  least  2,000 
words  for  each  term.  Coppens,  Introduction  to  English  Rhetoric, — Literary 
aesthetics,  theory  of  the  beautiful,  taste,  imagination,  theory  of  literature, 
poetics,  nature  and  kinds  of  poetry,  lyric  and  epic  poetry,  fiction,  realism 
and  romanticism  in  fiction,  development  of  the  English  novel.  Macaulay, 
Essays. 

Literature.  First  term— Shakespeare,  Twelfth  Night.  Second  term 
— Shakespeare,  Macbeth. 

Lati7i. 

Composition  and  Sight  Translation.  Bradley-Arnold's  Latin  Prose 
Composition.     Sight  translation  based  on  the  authors  read. 

Authors.  First  Term — Cicero,  Pro  Ligario,  In  CatiHnam  I.  Y'ergil, 
Aeneid  II  (1st  part.)  Second  Term— Cicero,  Pro  Archia,  In  Catilinam 
III,  Vergil,  Aeneid  II  (2nd  part). 

Greek. 
Composition  and  Sight  Translation.     Pitman's  Greek  Prose  Composi- 
tion.    First  term — Exercises  1-20;  second  term,  exercises  20-44.     Sight 
translation  based  on  the  authors  read. 

Authors.  First  Term— Plato,  Crito  (1st  part);  Homer,  Iliad  VI 
(1st  part).  Second  Term— Plato,  Crito  (2nd  part);  Homer,  Iliad  VI 
(2nd  part);  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Pro  Eutropio  (extracts). 

French. 
Grammar,  Composition  and  Sight  Translation.  First  term— Eraser 
and  Squair,  High  School  French  Grammar  (to  page  277);  Composition; 
Sight  Translation.  Second  term — Eraser  and  Squair,  High  School  French 
Grammar  (page  278  to  end);  Lazare,  Elementary  French  Composition- 
Sight  Translation ;  Dictation.  ' 

Authors.  First  term— Proces,  Modeles  Frangais,  Vol.  I.  (in  part) 
Second  term— Proces,  Modules  Frangais,  Vol.  I.  (completed);  Moliere 
L'Avarc.  '  ' 


Mathematics. 

Algebra.     Hall  and  Knight,  Elementary  Algebra— Chapters  32  to  39. 

Trigonometry.  Hall  and  Knight,  Elementary  Plane  Trigonometry- 
First  Term — Chapters  1  to  10;  Second  Term,  Chapters  11  to  13,  and  15 
to  18,  as  far  as  page  207. 

History. 
Guggenberger,  General  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  II. 

Religion. 

Wilmers,  Handbook  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Part  III. — Christian 
Morals. 

SECOND  YEAR 
English. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Composition — the  writing  of  at  least  two 
original  compositions  during  each  term  with  an  aggregate  of  at  least  1,500 
words  for  each  term.  Coppens,  Introduction  to  English  Rhetoric,  Part  II, , 
Art  of  Oratorical  Composition— Oratory,  nature  and  types  of  oratory, 
division  of  the  oration,  style  in  public  speaking,  methods  of  oratorical 
composition,  principles  of  argumentation. 

Literature.  First  Term — Burke,  On  Conciliation  with  America; 
Second  Term— Newman,  Second  Spring. 

Latin. 
Composition  and  Sight  Translation.     Bradley-Arnold's   Latin    Prose 
Composition,  Exercises  35-50.     Sight  Translation  based  on  the  authors 
read. 

Authors.  First  Term — Cicero,  Pro  Murena  I.  and  II.;  Horace,  Satirse. 
Second   Term— Cicero,  Pro  Murena  III.;  Horace,  Epistles. 

Greek. 
Composition  and  Sight  Translation.     Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position, Part  I.    Sight  translation  based  on  the  prose  author  read. 

Authors.  First  Term— Demosthenes  Philippic  III.;  Euripides,  He- 
cuba, Hnes  1-642.  Second  Term — St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Funeral 
Orationlof  Ccesarius;  Euripides,  Hecuba,  lines  643  to  end. 

French. 
Authors.      Proces,    Modeles     Franc^ais,    Vol.    II.;     Racine,    Athahe. 
Mansion,  Extracts  for  French  composition. 

Mathematics. 
Analytical  Geometry.     Analytical  Geometry  of  the  straight  line  and 
the  circle  for  rectangular  axes.     Baker's  Analytical  Geometry  for  Begmners, 
to  page  105,  omitting  §§  17,  23,  26  (alternate  proof  accepted  for  §  27), 
28  and  45. 

History. 
Guggenberger,  General  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  III. 

Religion. 
Wilmers,  Handbook  of   the   Christian   Religion,   Part   II.,   Christian 
Dogma,  Section  II.,  The  Plan  of  Salvation  as  reaUzed  in  individuals. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 


Chester  Martin,  M.A.,  B.Litt Professor 

♦Ralph  Flenley,  M.A.,  B.Litt Assistant  Professor 

Norman  Macdonald,  M.A Interim  Lecturer 

N.B.- — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

1.  Ancient  History.  A.  J.  Grant,  A  History  of  Europe  (Longmans), 
Part  L,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  class  work. 

2.  Mediaeval  History.  A.  J,  Grant,  A  History  of  Europe  (Longmans), 
Part  II.,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  class  work. 

For  Courses  1  and  2  students  are  advised  to  use  the  historical  atlases 
in  Everyman's  Library — Classical  History  and  European  History. 

3.  4.  Modern  History.  Modern  History,  1400-1648,  and  1648  to 
the  present  time.  Adams'  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History, 
pp.  157-458,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  class  work.  Extra-mural  stu- 
dents are  required,  and  intra-mural  students  are  advised,  to  read  Robin- 
son's History  of  Western  Europe,  Vol.  2. 

9,  10.  British  Political  History.  ^Students  are  expected  to  begin 
with  a  reading  knowledge  of  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People 
or  of  York-Powell  and  Tout's  small  History  of  England.  Two  or  three 
books  on  special  periods  are  strongly  recommended  for  reading  during  the 
summer  vacation:  Davis'  England  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins,  for 
instance,  and  Fisher's  Political  History  of  England,  1485-1547.  For 
the  essay  work  during  the  session,  students  will  be  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing series  and  to  other  special  books:  Political  History  of  England,  12  vols., 
ed.  Poole  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.);  History  of  England,  6  vols.,  ed.  Oman 
(Methuen  &  Co.);  Gardiner  and  Firth:  History  of  England  1603-1658; 
Firth:  Cromwell;  Rarke:  History  of  England  Principally  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century;  Seeley:  Growth  of  British  Policy;  Lecky:  History  of 
England;  Macauley:  Essays  and  History;  Froude:  History  of  England; 
Trevelyan:  American  Revolution;  Twelve  English  Statesmen  Series; 
Plummer's  Alfred,  Baede  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  (translations); 
Freeman:  Norman  Conquest;  Social  England;  Burke:  Speeches;  Williams: 
Chatham;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  etc. 

11, 12.  British  Constitutional  History.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  centralization  of  law  under  Henry  II,  the 
evolution  of  parliamentary  representation,  the  revolutions  against'  the 
Stuarts;  the  evolution  of  cabinet  and  party  government  and  parliamentary 
reform.  The  documentary  ground  work  for  both  lectures  and  essays  will 
be  found  in:  Stubb's  Select  Charters,  (new  edition,  ed.  Davis);  Prothero: 
Statutes  and  Constitutional  Documents,  1559-1625.  Gardiner:  Consti- 
tutional Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  1628-1660;  Robertson: 
Select  Statutes,  Cases  and  Documents,  1660-1832;  Dicey:  Law  of  the  Con- 
stitution; Maitland:  Constitutional  History  of  England;  Stubbs:  Consti- 
tutional History  of  England.  Students  should  possess  the  first  two  and 
the  last  two  for  reference.  A  special  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  on 
Sources,  selected  from  Stubbs'  Select  Charters,  Prothero,  Gardiner,  and 
documents  comprising  the  Revolution  Settlement. 

13,  14.  General   European   History,    1789-1878.     The   work   of   the 
course  will  be  grouped  around  special  phases  or  subjects,  among  the  more 
*Absent  on  military  service 
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important  of  which  are:  The  French  Revolution;  Napoleon;  Europe  after 
1815;  Greek  Independence;  the  Revolutions  of  1848;  the  Crimean  War  and 
the  Eastern  Question;  the  Union  of  Italy;  the  Foundation  of  the  German 
Empire;  the  Franco-German  War;  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Some_  study 
will  be  made  of  the  constitutional  documents  for  the  period,  contained  in 
"Constitutions  and  Documents  for  the  History  of  France,  1789-1907," 
edited  by  F.  M.  Anderson.  The  general  survey  of  the  period  may  be  made 
from:— Rose,  "The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era";  Alison  Phillips, 
"Modern  Europe";  copies  of  which  should  be  obtained  by  students  taking 
the  course.  An  historical  atlas  is  essential  to  the  study  of  the  period. 
The  one  recommended  is,  Ramsay  Muir,  "Historical  Atlas  for  Students" 
(Philips).  .  Reference  will  also  be  made  for  essays  and  general  reading 
to  large  works  and  to  books  dealing  with  special  topics,  e.g., 
The  Cambridge  Modern  History;  Fyffe,  History  of  Modern  Europe; 
Seignobos,  Political  History  of  Contemporary  Europe;  Young,  Travels  in 
France;  Burke,  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution;  Carlyle,  French 
Revolution;  Acton,  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution;  Rose,  Life  of 
Napoleon;  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  the  French  Revolution  and 
Empire;  Life  of  Napoleon;  Seeley,  Life  of  Stein;  Metternich,  Memoirs; 
Fisher,  Republican  Tradition  in  Europe;  Bolton  King,  History  of  Italian 
Unity;  Thayer,  Life  of  Cavour;  Bismarck,  Reminiscences;  Headlam, 
Life  of  Bismarck. 

15,  16.  Canadian  History,  1763-1867. — The  following  outline  will  sug- 
gest the  chief  phases  to  be  considered:  The  period  from  the  cession  to  the 
Constitutional  Act  in  some  detail;  the  growth  of  parties;  the  War  of  1812; 
the  opening  of  the  West;  Rebellion  in  Upper  and  in  Lower  Canada;  Dur- 
ham's Report;  Responsible  Government;  Confederation;  Manitoba.  The 
following  will  be  among  the  chief  books  of  reference:  Shortt  and  Doughty, 
Constitutional  Documents,  1763-1791;  Doughty  and  McArthur,  Docu- 
ments, 1791-1818;  Egerton  and  Grant,  Canadian  Constitutional  Devel- 
oprrient;  Oliver;  The  Canadian  North-West,  2  vols.;  Durham's 
Report,  ed.  Lucas;  Pope,  Confederation  Documents,  Confederation  De- 
bates; Egerton,  Canada,  1763-1901;  Lucas,  War  of  1812;  Garneau,  His- 
toire  du  Canada;  Shortt  and  Doughty  (ed.),  Canada  and  Its  Provinces, 
23  vols.;  Wrong  and  Langton  (ed.),  Chronicles  of  Canada  Series;  The 
Makers  of  Canada  Series. 

17,  18.  British  History  and  Colonial  Expansion  from  1485  (in  outline). 
The  following  textbooks  are  prescribed:  Green,  Short  History  of  the 
English  People;  Bagehot,  The  English  Constitution;  Seeley,  Expansion  pf 
England;  Egerton,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Colonies;  Muir, 
Students'  Atlas  of  British  History.  For  essay  work  students  will  also  be 
referred  to  the  following  books:  Innes,  England  Under  the  Tudors;  Tre- 
velyan,  England  Under  the  Stuarts;  G.  C.  Robertson,  England  Under  the 
Hanoverians;  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
Egerton,  Short  History  of  Colonial  Policy;  Maitland,  Constitutional 
History  of  England;  Froude,  Elizabethan  Seamen;  Firth,  Cromwell; 
Morley,  Walpole;  Rosebery,  William  Pitt;  Morley,  Gladstone;  Macaulay, 
Essays  on  Chatham,  Pitt,  Clive,  etc. 

19,  20.  Canadian  History.— Outlines  of  Canadian  History  from  the 
period  of  early  discovery  to  Confederation.  The  following  textbooks  are 
prescribed:  Lucas,  Canada  to  1763  (Historical  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies,  vol.  5,  part  I);  Egerton,  Canada  1763-1901  (Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  British  Colonies,  vol.  5,  part  II);  Durham's  Report;  Egerton 
and  Grant,  Canadian  Constitutional  Development.  For  the  essay  work 
during  the  session  students  will  be  referred  to  many  of  the  books  men- 
tioned under  Course  16. 
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First  Year,  Arts:  Courses  1,  2. 
Second  Year,  Arts:  Courses  3,  4. 
Third  Year,  Arts:      Major,  Courses  9,  10;  11,  12. 

General,  Courses  17,  18. 
Fourth  Year,  Arts:    Major,  Courses  13,  14;  15,  16. 

General,  19,  20. 

The  periods  outlined  for  the  History  Majors  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Years  are  covered  by  formal  lectures  supplemented  by  tutorial  work  with 
small  groups  of  students.  Essays,  prepared  and  discussed  twice  a  week 
with  the  instructor  in  charge,  are  intended  to  cover  as  far  as  possible  the 
chief  problems  under  consideration. 

The  same  plan  is  followed  on  a  smaller  scale  for  the  General  Course, 
except  that  definite  textbooks  are  prescribed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Archibald    Brown    Clark,    M.A. .Professor 

Fellow 

X.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

1,  2.  Economic  Theory.  The  Character  and  Scope  of  Political 
Economy;  Methods  of  Investigation;  Economic  Laws;  Relation  of 
Economic  Science  to  Practice;  Leading  Principles  of  Consumption, 
Production  and  Distribution  of  Wealth.  Nicholson,  "Elements  of 
Political  Economy."  First  Term:  Introduction,  and  Book  I,  chapters 
1-7;  Second  Term:  Book  I,  chapter  8,  and  Book  II.  Two  hours  a 
week. 

3,  4.  Economic  Theory.  A  survey  of  the  leading  principles  of  Political 
Economy,  together  with  the  chief  landmarks  in  the  history  of  Economic 
Theory.'  A  more  intensive  study  of  the  Theory  of  Exchange,  including 
Value,'  Money,  Credit,  Currency  and  Banking,  Commercial  Crises,  the 
Money-Market,  the  Rate  of  Interest  and  the  Rate  of  Discount.  First 
Term:'  Nicholson,  "Elements  of  Political  Economy,"  Books  I  and  II 
(revision).  Book  III,  chapters  1-4;  Mill,  "Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," Book  III,  chapters  1-6  and  14-16;  L.  L.  Price,  "Pohtical  Econ- 
omy in  England,"  chapters  1-4.  Second  Term:  Nicholson,  Book  III, 
chapters  5-12;  Mill,  Book  III,  chapters  7-13  and  23-24,  26;  H.  Withers, 
"The  Meaning  of  Money";  L.  L.  Price,  chapters  5-8.  Three  hours 
a  week. 

5,  6.  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade  Policy — History  and  Theory. 
The  historical  development  of  the  Theory  of  Foreign  Trade,  with 
special  reference  to  Adam  Smith's  Critique  of  the  IMercantile  System; 
tiie  Theory  of  International  Trade  and  International  Values;  Free 
Trade  and  Protection;  the  Foreign  Exchanges.  First  Term:  Adam 
Smith,  "Wealth  of  Nations,"Book  II,  chapter  5;  Book  III,  chapter  1; 
Book  IV,  chapters  1-2;  Nicholson,  "A  Project  of  Empire,"  chapters 
1-8,  11;  "Elements,"  Book  III,  chapter  13,  sees.  1-4,  chapter  15;  Book 
V,  chapter  7;  Mill,  "Principles,"  Book  III,  chapter  17;  Book  V,  chapter 
10,  sec.  1;  Bastablc,  "Theor^'^  of  International  Trade,"  chapters  1, 
8.  9.  Second  Term:  Adam  Smith,  Book  IV,  chapters  3-8;  Nicholson, 
"Project  of  Empire,"  chapters  7-16;  "Elements,"  Book  III,  chapter 
13,  sees.  5,  6,  chapter  14;  Book  V,  chapter  9;  Mill,  Book  III.  chapters 
18-22,  25;  Bastablc,  chapters  2-7,  10,  and  appendices;  Withers,  chapter 
10.     Two  hours  a  week. 
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7,  8.  Economic  History.  The  chief  landmarks  in  English  Economic 
History  in  Mediaeval  times,  and  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  Modern 
period;  The  Manor;  The  Gilds;  The  Black  Death  and  the  Peasants' 
Revolt;  Transition  from  Mediaeval  to  Modern  Economic  Conditions; 
The  Elizabethan  Regulation  of  Industry  and  Commerce;  The  Poor 
Law;  Foreign  Trade  Companies;  Colonisation  and  Colonial  PoHcy; 
Origin  and  Development  of  Banking;  The  Industrial  Revolution;  Trade 
Unionism;  Factory  Legislation;  The  Free  Trade  Movement.  First 
Term:  Ashley,  "Economic  Organization  of  England,"  chapters  1-5; 
Cunningham,  "Growth  of  English  Industry-  and  Commerce,"  vol.  II, 
part  I,  pp.  1-402.  Second  Term:  Ashley,  chapters  6-8;  Cunningham, 
part  I,  pp.   403-608,  and  part  II. 

9,  10.  (Minor)  Economic  Theory.  A  survey  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples'of  Economics,  together  with  the  chief  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  Economic  Theory.  A  more  intensive  study  of  the  Theory  of  Ex- 
change, including  Value,  Money,  Credit,  Banking,  the  Rate  of  Interest 
and  the  Rate  of  Discount,  International  Trade,  and  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes. First  Term:  Nicholson,  "Elements  of  PoHtical  Economy," 
Books  I  and  II  (revision).  Book  III,  chapters  1-4,  chapter  13,  sees. 
1-4,  chapter  15;  Book  V,  chapter  7;  Mill,  "Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," Book  III,  chapters  1-6,  14-17;  Book  V,  chapter  10,  sec.  1; 
Bastable,  "Theory  of  International  Trade,"  chapters  1,  8,  9;  L.  L. 
Price,  "Political  Economy  in  England,"  chapters  1-4.  Second  Term: 
Nicholson,  Book  III,  chapters  5-12,  chapter  13,  sees.  5,  6,  chapter  14; 
Book  V,  chapter  9;  Mill,  Book  III,  chapters  7-13,  18-26;  Withers, 
"The  Meaning  of  IMoney";  Bastable,  chapters  2-7,  10  and  appendices; 
L.   L.   Price,   chapters   5-8.     Four   hours   a   week. 

11,  12  (General)  Economic  Theory.  The  leading  principles  of 
Economics,  together  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Economic 
Theory.  A  more  detailed  study  of  the  Theory  of  Exchange,  including 
Value,  Money,  Credit,  Banking,  the  Rate  of  Interest  and  the  Rate 
of  Discount,  International  Trade  and  the  Foreign  Exchanges.  First 
Term:  Nicholson,  "Elements,"  Books  I  and  II  (revision);  Book  III, 
chapters  1-4,  chapter  13,  sees.  1-4,  chapter  15;  Book  V.,  chapter  7; 
L.  L.  Price,  "Political  Economy  in  England,"  chapters  1-4.  Second  Term: 
Nicholson,  Book  III,  chapters  5-12,  chapter  13,  sees.  5,  6,  chapter  14; 
Book  v.,  chapter  9;  Withers,  "The  Meaning  of  Money";  L.  L.  Price, 
chapters  5-8.     Three  hours  a  week. 

13,  14.  Political  Economy  (for  Accountancy  Students).  The  leading 
principles  of  Economics,  together  with  the  chief  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  Economic  TheorvT"  A  general  survey  of  the  principles  govern- 
ing Production  and  Distribution  of  Wealth;  and  a  more  intensive  study 
of  the  Theory  of  Exchange,  including  Value,  Money,  .Credit,  Banking, 
the  Money-Market,  the  Rate  of  Interest  and  the  Rate  of  Discount, 
International  Trade  and  the  Foreign  Exchanges.  First  Term:  Nicholson, 
"Elements  of  Pohtical  Economy,"  a  general  knowledge  of  Books  I 
and  II,  with  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  Book  III,  chapters  1-4,  chapter 
13,  sees.  1-4,  chapter  15;  Book  V,  chapter  7;  "Bastable,  Theory  of 
International  Trade,"  chapters  1,  8,  9.  Second  Term:  Nicholson, 
Book  III,  chapters  5-12,  chapter  13,  sees.  5,  6,  chapter  14;  Book  V, 
chapter  9;  Withers,  "The  Meaning  of  Money";  Bastable,  chapters 
2-7,    10,    and    appendices.     Four   hours    a    week. 

15,  16.  Economic  Theory.  A  discussion  of  some  of  the  more 
difficult  problems  in  Economic  Theory,  and  the  History  of  Theory, 
not  dealt  with  in  the  Third  Year  Course,  including  (a)  the  nature, 
measurement    and    governing    principles    of    Economic    Progress,    and 
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(b)  a  critical  study  of  Marshall's  treatment  of  Economic  Theory. 
Second  Term:  Nicholson's  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  vol. 
III.,  Book  IV;  Marshall's  "Principles  of  Economics."  Two  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  session. 

17,  18.  Economic  Functions  of  Government,  and  Public  Finance. 
The  principles,  methods,  and  limitations  of  Go\'ernmental  Interference; 
The  characteristics  and  principles  of  Taxation  and  Public  Expenditure; 
The  Incidence  of  Taxation;  Provincial  and  Municipal  Taxation  in 
Western  Canada;  Mational  Credit  and  National  Debts.  First  Term: 
Adam  vSmith,  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  V,  chanter  1;  Mill,  "Prin- 
ciples," Book  V,  chapters  1,  8-11;  Nicholson,  "Principles,"  vol.  Ill, 
Book  V,  chapters  1-4,  14,  19.  Second  Term:  Adam  vSmith,  Book  V, 
chapters  2,  3;  Mill,  Book  V,  chapters  2-7;  Nicholson,  Book  V,  chapters 
5-13,  15-18;  Seligman,  "Essay's  in  Taxation,"  and  certain  chapters 
in  the  same  author's  "Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation,"  and  in 
Bastable's  "Pubhc  Finance."     Three  hours  a  week. 

19,  20.  Political  Science.  A  critical  study  of  Political  Theories 
in  their  relation  to  actual  political  development,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  political  thought  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Bentham, 
and  J.  S.  Mill.  First  Term:  Pollock,  "History  of  the  Science  of  Pol- 
itics," pp.  1-79;  Hobbes,  "Leviathan,"  part  I,  chapters  13-15,  part  II; 
Locke,  "Civil  Government,"  Book  II;  Sidgwick,  "Development  of 
European  Polity,"  Lectures  24,  25.  Second  Term:  Pollock,  pp.  79-136; 
Rousseau,  "Contrat  Social"  (Eng.  Trans.);  Mill,  "On  Liberty";  Sidgwick, 
Lecture  26;  W.  L.  Davidson,  "Political  Thought  in  England — The 
Utilitarians  from  Bentham  to  J.  S.  Mill";  Maine,  "Early  History' 
of  Institutions,"  Lectures  12,  13;  Bryce,  "Studies  ia  History  and  Juris- 
prudence," Essays  9,   10,   11.     Two  hours  a  week. 

21,  22  (Minor)  Economic  and  Political  Theory.  A  study  of  the 
nature,  measurement,  and  governing  jjrinciples  of  Economic  Progress, 
together  with  the  Economic  Functions  of  Government  and  Public 
Finance,  and  the  Political  Thought  of  the  Utilitarians.  First  Term: 
Nicholson,  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  vol.  Ill,  Book  IV^,  chap- 
ters 1-3;  Book  V,  chapters  1-4,  14,  19;  'Mill,  "Principles,"  Book  V, 
chapters  1,  8-11;  Adam  Smith,  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  V,  chapter 
1;  W.  L.  Davidson,  "Political  Thought  in  England — -the  Utilitarians," 
chapters  1-5.  Second  Term:  Nicholson,  Book  IV.  chapters  4-7;  Book 
V,  chapters  5-13,  15-18;  Mill,  Book  V,  chapters  2-7;  Adam  Smith, 
Book  V,  chapters  2,  3;   Davidson,  chapters  6-11.     Four  hours  a  week. 

23,  24  (General)  Economic  Theory.  The  nature,  measurement 
and  governing  principles  of  Economic  Prdgress;  Governmental  Inter- 
ference— its  Principles,  Methods,  and  Limitations;  The  Characteristic, 
and  Principles  of  Taxation  and  Public  Expenditure;  Incidence  of  Tax- 
ation; National  Credit  and  National  Debts.  First  Term:  Nicholson, 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  Book  IV,  chapters  1-3;  Book  V, 
chapters  1-4,  14,  19;  Mill,  "Principles,"  Book  V,  chapters  1,  8,  10, 
11.  Second  Term:  Nicholson,  Book  IV,  chapters  4-7;  Book  V,  chapters 
5-13,   15-18;  Mill,  Book  V,  chapteis  2-7.     Three  hours  a  week. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

{Lectures  iiuiy  not  1>c  offered  on  these  Courses  in  1917-18.) 
25,  26.  Political  Economy  (Principal  Subject).  Marshall,  "Prin- 
ciples of  Economics."  Books  of  reference  (critical);  Haney,  "Histon,^ 
of  Economic  Thought";  Keynes,  "Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Econ- 
omy"; Beveridge,  "Unemployment";  Seligman,  "The  Income  Tax." 
(Two  Papers  and  Thesis.) 
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27,  28.  Economic  History  (Subordinate  Subject).  Nicholson, 
"Rents,  Wages  and  Profits  in  Agriculture";  Taussig,  "Some  Aspects 
of  tlie  Tariff  Question";  Conant,  "History  of  ^Modern  Banks  of  Issue." 
(One  Paper). 

29,  30.  Political  Science  (Subordinate  Subject).  Dicey,  "Law 
and  Public  Opinion  in  England";  MacCunn,  "Six  Radical  Thinkers"; 
E.  Barker,  "Political  Thought  in  England,  from  Herbert  Spencer  to 
the  Present  Day."     (One   Paper). 

Note. — Candidates  for  the  M.A.  Degree  in  this  Department  may 
combine  Political  Economy  with  either  (a)  Economic  History  or  (l^) 
Political  Science. 

Second  Year,  Arts:  Courses  1,  2. 

Third  Year,  Arts:     Major:  Courses  3,  4;  5,  6;  7,  N. 

Minor:  Courses  9,  10. 

General:  Courses  11,  12. 
Fourth  Year,  Arts:   Major:  Courses,  15,  16:  17,  IS;  19,  20. 

Minor:  21,  22. 

General:  23,  24. 
Graduate    Courses,    Arts:  25,  26;  27,  28;  29,  30. 
Special  Courses:  Accountancy:  Courses  13,  14. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

*Neil  Bruce  MacLean,  M.A Professor 

♦Norman  R.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor 

Lloyd  A.  H.  Warren,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S... Acting  Professor 

William  Tier,  M.A - Assistant  Professor 

Harold  R.  Kingston,  M.A.,  Ph.D ..Lecturer 

George  H.  Herriot,  B.Sc,  D.L.S Interim  Lecturer 

X.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

1.  Algebra — Hall  and  Knight's  Elementary  Algebra,  chapters  32  to 
39.     Four  hours  per  week. 

4.  Analytical  Geometry.  Analytical  geometry  of  straight  line  and 
circle  for  rectangular  axes.  Baker's  Analytical  Geometry  for  Beginners 
to  page  105;  omitting  §§  17,  23,  26  (alternate  proof  accepted  for  §  27),  28 
and  45.     Four  hours  per  week. 

5,  6.  Trigonometry.  Hall  and  Knight's  Elementary  Trigonometry. 
First  term,  chapters  1  to  10;  second  term,  chapters  11  to  13  and  15  to  18 
as  far  as  page  207.     Two  hours  per  week. 

7,  8.  Trigqnometry.  A  course  in  Plane  Trigonometry,  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Engineering  students.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  and  the  use  of 
tables.  Text  bock  announced  later.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  term; 
four  hours  per  wstek,  second  term. 

9,  10.  Algebra.  Binomial,  exponential  and  logarithmic  series;  loga- 
rithms; interest  and  annuities;  undetermined  coefficients;  partial  frac- 
tions; mathematical  induction;  summation  of  series;  continued  fractions; 
determinants;  solution  of  equations  by  determinants;  graphs;  hyperbolic 
functions;  limits  and  approximations;  derivatives.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Assistant  Professor  Tier  and  Acting  Professor  Warren. 

11,  12.  Solid  Geometry  and  Mensuration.  An  elementary  course 
111  synthetic  solid  geometry  followed  by  a  course  on  the  mensuration  of 
plane  and  solid  figures;  lines  and  planes  in  space,  the  polyhedra,  the  cone, 

♦Absent  on  militan'  service. 
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the  cylinder  and  the  sphere;  areal  relations  among  line  segments  of  spatial 
tigures;  volumes,  the  prismoidal  formula.  Dupuis'  Solid  Geometry  to 
page  131  to  be  used  in  Solid  Geometry;  selected  course  in  mensuration. 
Two  hours  per  week.     Assistant  Professor  Tier. 

13,  14.  Analytical  Geometry.  Analytical  Geometry  of  two  dimensions, 
with  an  introduction  to  Analytical  Solid  Geometry.  Polar  co-ordinates, 
parametric  equations,  the  circle,  parabola,  ellipse  and  hyperbola;  the 
plane,  straight  line,  angles  between  planes  and  lines  in  three  dimensions, 
the  sphere,  cylinders.  Baker's  Analytical  Geometry  for  Beginners, 
Marsh  and  WolfT's  Calculus  (Chapter  XIV.)  Three  hours  per  week. 
Dr.  Kingston. 

15.  Algebra.  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher  Algebra,  chapters  8,  9,  12, 
13,  14,  17,  IS,  22,  23.     Two  hours  per  week.     Assistant  Professor  Tier. 

18.  Synthetic  Solid  Geometry.  Descriptive  properties  of  lines  and 
planes;  area  and  volume  relations  of  the  elementary  figures  in  three- 
dimensional  geometry.  Dupuis,  Solid  Geometry,  pp.  1-131  (omitting 
articles  87,  88,  96,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  130,  137.)  Two  hours  per 
week.     Assistant  Professor  Tier. 

19,  20.  Analytical  Plane  Geometry.  A  detailed  study  of  the  para- 
bola, ellipse,  and  hyperbola;  tangents  and  normals;  poles  and  polars; 
harmonic  division  of  secants;  parallel  chords  and  diameters;  conjugate 
diameters  and  theorems  connected  therewith;  auxiliary'  circles  of  ellipse; 
area  of  ellipse;  conjugate  hyperbola,  and  asymptotes;  hyperbola  referred 
to  asymptotes  as  axes.  The  general  equation  of  the  second  degree. 
Polar  co-ordinates;  polar  equations  of  the  conies.  Parametric  equa- 
tions. A  study  of  such  well-known  curves  as  spirals,  cardiod,  limacon, 
trisectrix,  lemniscate,  cycloid,  epicycloid,  astroid,  witch,  cissoid,  ovals 
(A  Cassini,  exponential  curves,  logarithmic  curves.  Plotting  of  curves 
from  cartesian,  polar  and  parametric  equations.  Systems  of  lines  and 
curves;  abridged  notation.  Baker's  Analytical  Geometry,  Wilson  and 
Tracey's  Analytical  Geometry,'.  Two  hours  per  week.  Acting  Professor 
Warren. 

21,  22.  General  Astronomy.  The  constellations,  the  telescope, 
systems  of  co-ordinates;  problems  of  the  earth,  Kepler's  laws;  gravitation, 
tides,  moon,  eclipses,  time,  solar  system,  comets  and  meteors,  sun,  stars 
and  nebulae,  evolution  of  solar  system.  Moulton,  Introduction  to  As- 
tronomJ^  Two  hours  per  week.  Evening  observ-ations.  Dr.  Kijigston. 
23.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Inverse  notation,  derivation  of 
formulae,  solution  of  the  spherical  triangle,  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
circles,  areas  of  spherical  triangles  and  spherical  polygons,  applications 
to  practical  problems.  Spherical  Trigonometry,  by  Todhunter  and 
Leathem.     Two  hours  per  week.     Assistant  Professor   Tier. 

26.  Plane  Trigonometry.  A  continuation  of  Course  '5,  6.  Quadri- 
laterals, inverse  functions,  functions  of  submultiple  angles,  general  sol- 
ution of  trigonometric  equations,  limits,  De  Moivre's  theorem,  complex 
quantities,  functions  expressed  as  series,  summation  of  series,  factorization. 
Hall  and  Knight's  Trigonometry;  Todhunter  and  Hogg's  Trigonometry. 
Two  hours  per  week.     Assistant  Professor  Tier. 

27,  28.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations,  Algebra.  A  continua- 
tion of  Course  13.  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher  Algebra,  Chapters  19-26  inclu- 
sive. Chapter  29,  Chapters  33-35  inclusive.  Two  hours  per  week.  Assistant 
Professor  Tier. 

29.  Analytical  Solid  Geometry.  An  elementary  course  in  analytical 
geometry  of  three  dimensions.  C.  Smith,  Solid  Geometry.  Two  hours 
per  week.     Dr.  Kingston. 

31.  Modern  Synthetic  Solid  Geometry.     Figures  of  translation  and 
of  revolution,  mean  centres.   Pappus'  theorems,  projection,  geometrical 
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conies,  spherical  geometry.     Dupuis'   Solid  Geometry.     Two  hours  per 
week.     Acting  Professor  Warren. 

32.  Modern  Synthetic  Plane  Geometry.  Modern  ideas  in  geometry, 
mean  centres,  coUinearitv  and  concurrence,  inversion,  pole  and  polar, 
radical  axis,  centre  and  axes  of  perspective,  anharmonic  ratio,  Pascal's 
and  Brianchon's  theorems,  polar  reciprocation,  homography  and  involu- 
tion.    Dupuis'  Plane  Geometry.     Two  hours  per  week.     Dr.    Kingston. 

33,  3-1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  An  elementary  course 
with  practical  applications,  (a)  Differentiation,  measurenient  of  rates 
motion  in  curved  paths,  maxima  and  minima,  partial  derivatives,  tan- 
gents and  normals,  curvature,  evolutes,  expansions,  formation  of  dif- 
ferential equations,  integration,  areas  and  lengths  of  cun^es,  volumes  and 
surfaces.  Four  hours  per  week  first  term;  three  hours  per  week,  second 
term,  (b)  nth  derivatives,  Leibnitz's  theorem,  expansions,  indeter- 
minate forms,  maxima  and  minima;  integral  forms,  reduction  formulae, 
areas  and  vohmies  of  surfaces  by  double  and  triple  integration.  Two 
hours  per  week,  second  term.  (Topics  under  b  are  not  included  in  the 
examination  for  Engineering  students) .  March  and  Wolff's  Calculus ;  refer- 
ences. "Calculus  Made  Easy,  by  F.R.S.  and  Osborne's  Calculus.  Acting 
Professor  Warren  and  Dr.  Kingston. 

36.  Analytical  Mechanics.  Statics  of  flexible  cords,  cords  on  rough 
surfaces,  centres  of  gravitv,  moments  of  inertia,  pressure  and  centres  of 
pressure  of  fluids.  Hancock,  Applied  Mechanics  for  Engineers.  Two 
hours  a  week.     Acting  Professor  Warren. 

3S.  Analytical  Mechanics.  Motion,  pendulums,  projectiles,  rotary 
motion,  work  and  energy-,  friction,  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies,  impact. 
Hancock,  Apphed  Mechanics  for  Engineers.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Acting  Professor  Warren. 

39,  40.  Advanced  Differential  Calculus.  Partial  derivatives,  nth 
derivatives,  Leibnitz's  theorem,  expansions,  maxima  and  minima,  inde- 
terminate forms,  applications  to  curves  and  surfaces,  various  equations  of 
a  curve,  derived  curves,  envelopes,  asympottes,  singular  points.  Ed- 
wards' Differential  Calculus.     Two  hours  per  week.      Dr.  Kingston. 

41,  42.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus.  Integral  forms,  formulae  of 
reduction,  hvperbolic  functions,  lengths  of  cur^^es,  areas  and  volumes  of 
surfaces  bv  double  and  bv  triple  integration,  definite  integrals,  beta  and 
gamma  functions,  pedals  and  roulettes,  Steiner's  and  Holditch's  theorems, 
the  planimeter.  Williamson's  Integral  Calculus.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Dr.  Kingston. 

43,  44.  Differential  Equations.  Methods  used  in  elementary  prac- 
tical applications  to  phvsical  and  engineering  problems  (first  term).  Sym- 
bolic methods,  geometrical  applications  and  elementary  general  theory 
(second  term.)  Murray,  Differential  Equations.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Acting  Professor  Warren  and  Dr.  Kingston. 

45,  46.  Analytical  Statics  and  Dynamics.  Vectors,  centroids,  flex- 
ible cords,  friction,  svstems  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  equilibrium  on  a 
smooth  or  rough  plane  curve,  skew  curve  or  surface,  centres  of  gravity, 
work,  attraction  and  potential,  stable  and  unstable  equilibrium.  Ve- 
locitv,  acceleration,  relative  motion,  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  motion, 
motion  in  resisting  media,  projectiles,  law  of  gravitation,  central  orbits, 
constrained  motion,  pendulums,  rotary  motion,  energy,  dynamics  of 
rigid  bodies,  impact.     Three  hours  per  week.     Acting  Professor  Warren. 

47.  Finite  Differences.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Calculus  of  Fi- 
nite Differences,  and  the  Theory  of  Operators.  Fundamental  difference 
forms,  factorial  expansions,  symbols  of  operation,  Herschel's  and  Mac- 
laurin's  theorems,  interpolation  formulae,  statistical  applications,  ap- 
proximations, mechanical  quadratures,  finite  integration,  Euler-Maclaunn 
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sum  series,  convergency,  difference  equations.  Burn  and  Brown,  The 
Elements  of  Finite  Differences.     Two  hours  per  week.     Dr.   Kingston. 

50.  Theory  of  Probability  and  Life  Contingencies.  A  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  mathematical  theory  of  probability,  and  on  the  elements  of 
the  theory  of  life  annuities,  life  assurances,  and  life  contingencies.  Two 
hours  per  week.  References:  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher  Algebra,  Skin- 
ner's Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment,  Institute  of  Actuaries'  Text- 
book, Parts  I  and  II.     Acting  Professor  Warren. 

52.  Mathematical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Time,  the  ephemeris,  the 
transit  instrument,  Bessel's  formula,  Mayer's  formula,  determinations  of 
latitude,  longitude  and  time,  laying  off  of  a  meridian,  refraction,  aberra- 
tion, parallax,  practical  work  with  the  transit.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Acting  Professor  Warren. 

The  following  courses  in  graduate  study  will  be  offered  from  time 
to  time: — 

Elliptic  Integrals  and  Fourier  Series.     Professor  Maclean. 

Calculus  of  Variations  (elementary  course).     Professor  Wilson. 

History  of  Mathematics.     Professor  Wilson. 

Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  Acting  Professor 
Warren. 

Celestial  Mechanics.     Acting  Professor  Warren. 

An  Advanced  Course  in  Actuarial  Science.     Acting  Professor  Warren. 

Modern  Analytical  Geometry.     Dr.  Kingston. 

Higher  Plane  Curves.     Dr.   Kingston. 

A  selection  will  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  to  meet  the 
needs  and  qualifications  of  students  desiring  such  work. 

Senior  Alatriculation  for  Medicine:  Course  1  or  Course  4. 

Senior  Matriculation  for  Engineering:  Courses  1;  4;  7,  8. 

First  Year,  Arts:  Courses  1;  4;  5,  6. 

Second  Year,  Arts,  Mathematics:  Courses  15;  18;  19;  20. 

Second  Year,  Arts,  Astronomy:  Courses  21,  22. 

Third  Year,  Arts:    Full  Course*:  Courses  23;  26;  27,  28;  29;  31;  32 

33,  34;  36. 

Major:  A  selection  from  Courses  27,  28;  29;  31,  32 

33,  34;  36. 

Div.   A,    Nat.   and    Phys.    Science:    Courses   29 

33,  34:  36. 

Div.  B,  Nat.  and  Phys.  Science:  Courses  23;  29 

33,  34;  36. 
Fourth  Year,  Arts:  Full  Course*:  Courses  39,  40;  41,  42;  43,  44;  45  46 

47;  50;  52. 

Major:  A  selection  from  Courses  39,  40;  41,  42 

43,  44;  45,  46;  47;  50. 

Div.  A,  Nat.  and  Phys.  Science:   Courses  43,   44 

45,  46. 

Div.  B,  Nat.  and  Phys.  Science:  Courses  27;  39-  43 

44;  45,  46. 
First  Year,  Science:     Courses  1;  4;  5,  6. 
Second  Year,  Science:  Courses  15;  18,  19;  20,  27,  28. 
Third  Year,  Science;  Courses  18  or  31;  33,  34;  36;  21,  22;  23,  52. 
First  Year,  Engineering:    Courses  9,  10;  11,  12;  13;  14. 
Second  Year,  Engineering:  Courses  23;  33,  34  (a);  36;  38. 
Third  Year,  Engineering;  Courses  21,  52,  43. 

*  See  page  76  for  Courses  in  Physics  required  of  students  taking  the  Mathematics 
Course. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

Frank  Allen,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C Professor 

R.  K.  McClung,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.C. Assistant  Professor 

■ Demonstrator 

N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

I,  2.  General  Physics*.  An  introductory  lecture  course,  illustrated  by 
experiments,  covering,  in  the  first  term.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics  and  Heat, 
and,  in  the  second  term.  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  No 
text  book  is  employed,  but  the  ground  is  fairly  well  covered  by  Gage's 
Principles  of  Physics  (Goodspeed).    Three  hours  a  week.     Professor  Allen. 

3,  4.  General  Physics  (Practical).  A  laboratory  course  to  be  taken 
by  all  students  who  take  the  lecture  courses  1  and  2.  Students  perform 
a  series  of  experiments  and  definite  measurements  to  illustrate  the 
theoretical  principles   studied   in   the  lectures.     One   practical  period   of 

two  hours  per  week.     Assistant  Professor  McClung,  Mr.  and 

Professor  A  lien. 

5,  6.  Mechanics,  Heat  and  Sound.  A  more  advanced  course  in 
which  special  attention  is  given  to  the  derivation  of  formulae  and  the 
solving  of  prolilems.     Two  hours  per  week.     Mr. ■ 

7,  8.  Mechanics,  Heat  and  Sound.  This  course  is  similar  to  Course 
5,   6,   but  will  be  presented   mainly  from  the  experimental  standpoint. 

Two  hours  per  week.     Mr. 

9,  10.  Electricity,  Magnetism  and  Light.  This  course  is  similar  in 
character  and  method  to  Course  3,  4.    Professor  Allen. 

II,  12.  Mechanics,  Heat  and  Sound.  A  course  involving  the  main 
principles  of  Mechanics,  Heat  and  vSound,  with  special  attention  to  their 
practical  applications  and  to  the  solving  of  problems.  It  is  designed 
especially  for  Engineering  students.  Two  hours  per  week.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor McClung. 

13,  14.  Electricity,  Magnetism  and  Light.  A  course  similar  in  char- 
acter and  method  to  Course  7,  8.  Two  hours  per  week.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor McClung. 

15,  16.  Mechanics,  Heat  and  Sound.  A  laboratory  course  in  the 
theory  and  methods  of  physical  measurements.  Students  are  to  perform 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  and  the  results  of  each  experiment  are  to 
be  presented  in  a  suitalile  report.  Whenever  possible,  graphical  methods 
are  to  be  used.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  students  should  have  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus.  One  practical 
period  of  three  hours  per  week  for  each  student.  Assistant  Professor  Mc- 
Clung and  Mr. 

17,  18.  Electricity,  Magnetism  and  Light.  A  laboratory  course  similar 
in  character  and  method  to  Course  11,  12.  One  practical  period  of  three 
hours  per  week  for  each  student.     Assistant  Professor  McClung  and  Mr. 

19,  20.  Electrical  Measurements.  This  course  comprises  a  more  ad- 
vanced study,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  electrical  measurements, 
and  is  especially  suited  to  students  in  Electrical  Engineering.  It  will 
involve  the  use  of  electrical  standards,  quantitative  measurements  of 
capacity  of  condensers,  self  and  mutual  induction,  magnetic  induction 
and  hysteresis,  potentiometer  measurements,  high  and  low  resistance 
and  photometry.      Assistant  Professor  McClung. 

♦Students  in  Arts  intending  to  take  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  special  Course  in 
Natural  and  Physical  Science  or  the  Special  Course  in  Mathematics  are  strongly  urged 
to  elect  this  course  in  their  First  Year. 
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vSenior  Matriculation  for  Medicine:  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4. 

First  Year,  Arts:     Courses  1,  2;  3,  4. 

Third  Year,  Arts:   General:  Courses  1,  2;  3,  4. 

Mathematics:  Courses  5,  6;  15,  16. 

Natural  and  Physical  Science,  Divisions  A  and  B : 

Courses  5,  6;  15,  16. 

Natural  and  Physical  Science,  Divisions  C  and  D: 

Courses  7,  8;  15,  16. 
Fourth  Year,  Arts:  Mathematics:  Courses  9,  10;  17,  18. 

Natural  and  Phj'sical  Science:  Courses  9,  10;  17,  18. 
First  Year,  Science:       Courses  1,  2;  3,  4. 
Second  Year,  Science:  Courses  7,  8;  15,  16. 
Third  Year,  Science:     Courses  9,  10;  17,  18. 
First  Year,  Engineering:       Courses  11,  12;  15,  16. 
Second  Year,  Engineering:  Courses  13,  14;  17,  18. 
Third  Year,  Engineering       (Electrical):  Courses  19,  20. 

TEXT  BOOKS 

Text  Books:  Gage's  Principles  of  Physics  (Goodspeed);  A  Text  Book 
of  Physics,  Watson ;  The  Tutorial  Physics. 

The  laboratory  amd  its  equipment  are  available  wherever  possible  to 
anyone  desirous  of  engaging  in  original  investigation  in  Ph^'sics. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY 

A.  H.  Reginald  BuUer,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.C Professor 

C.  W.   Lowe,   M.Sc - Assistant 

N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

I,  2.  General  Botany.  An  introductory  lecture  course  covering, 
among  other  topics,  the  general  morphology  of  the  plant,  the  elementary 
facts  in  plant  nutrition  and  reproduction,  etc.     Two  hours  a  week. 

3,  4.  Laboratory  Course  in  General  Botany.  This  course  is 
designed  to  accompany  Course  1,  2.  One  practical  period  of  two  hours 
per  week. 

5,  6.  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  the  Flowering  Plant.  A 
lecture  course  of  two  hours  per  week. 

7,  S.  Laboratory  Course  on  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  the 
Flowering  Plant.     One  period  of  two  hours  per  week. 

9,  10.  Systematic  Botany  of  the  Cryptogamia  and  Phanerogamia. 
A  detailed  treatment  of  the  Thallophyta,  Bryophyta,  Pteridophyta  and 
the  facts  of  reproduction  in  the  Phanerogamia.  A  lecture  course  of 
three  hours  per  week. 

II,  12.  Laboratory  Course  in  Systematic  Botany.  This  course 
is  designed  to  accompany  Course  9,  10.     Five  hours  per  week. 

14.  Evolution  and  Inheritance.  A  broad  treatment  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Evolution,  Mendel's  Laws  of  Inheritance,  etc.  One  hour  per  week 
after  Christmas. 

15,  16.  Special  Courses.  Advanced  lectures  on  Morphology, 
Physiology,    Palaeobotany,    Inheritance,    etc.     Four   hours   per   week. 

17,  18.  Laboratory  Course  for  Advanced  Botany.  This  course 
is  designed  to  accompany  Course  14,  15.     Nine  hours  per  week. 
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Senior  Matriculation  for  Medicine:  Courses  1,  2;  3,  4. 
Second  Year,  Arts:  Courses  1,  2. 

Third  Year,  Arts:  Courses  5,  6;  7,  S. 

Fourth  Year,  Arts:  Courses  9,  10;  11,  12;  14. 

Second  Year,  Science:        Courses  1,  2,  7,  8. 
Third  Year,  Science:  Courses  9,  10,  11,  12;  14. 

Fourth  Year,  Science:        Courses  15,  16;  17,  18. 
Second  Year,  Pharmacy:  Courses  1,  2;  3,  4. 

TEXT  BOOKS 

Sargent:  Plants  and  their  Uses;  Bergen  &  Caldwell:  Practical  Botany; 
Strasburger,  Text  Book  of  Botany;  Coulter,  Barnes  &  Cowles:  Text 
Book  of  Botany. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  there  will  be  several  excursions  to  the 
prairie,  woods  and  river  side  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  algae,  fungi, 
and  flowering  plants  in  relation  to  their  environment.  Students  are 
recommended  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Canadian  orders  of  flowering 
plants  during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Department  will  be  open  and  encouragement 
will  be  given  to  any  one  desiring  to  carry  on  research  on  some  botanical 
problem. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 

^Robert  C.  Wallace,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  F.G.S Professor 

Justin  S.   De  Lury,  B.A.,   M.A.I. M.E - Lecturer 

N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

I,  2.  General  Geology.  The  more  important  minerals  and  rocks. 
Earth  features  and  the  forces  that  modify  them.  Structures  seen  in  rocks. 
Rocks  and  the  soil.  Water  supply.  Ore  deposits.  Fossils  and  their 
meaning.  Origin  and  age  of  the  earth.  Historical  geology,  in  particular  of 
Western  Canada.  Evolution  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Blackwelder  and 
Barrows'  Elements  of  Geology.    Two  hours  a  week. 

3,  4.  Practical  Demonstrations.  On  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils,  and 
in  topographical  and  geological  mapping.    One  hour  a  week. 

5,  6.  Engineering  Geology.  Similar  in  scope  to  course  1,  2,  but  with 
particular  application  to  engineering  problems,  such  as  water  supply,  fotin- 
dations,  building  stone,  mining  processes,  and  structural  materials.  Ries 
and  Watson's  Engineering  Geology.    Two  hours  a  week. 

7,  8.  Practical  Geology.  Systematic  examination  of  minerals  by 
blowpipe  and  dry  way  tests.  Identification  of  the  commoner  minerals  and 
rocks.  Mapping  of  geological  sections.  Identification  of  type  fossils.  Two 
hours  a  week. 

9.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  The  crystalline  and  physical  properties 
of  minerals,  in  particular  of  the  more  soluble  minerals.  Methods  of  identi- 
fication.   Two  hours  a  week. 

II,  12.  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography.  Laws  of  crystallography. 
Stereographic  projection.  Systems  and  classes.  Optical  properties.  Class- 
ification and  systematic  study  of  minerals.  Genetic  relationships.  Rogers' 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Minerals.    Two  hours  a  week. 

*  Absent  on  military  service. 
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13,  14.  Practical  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography.  Crystal  drawing. 
Identification  of  cr3?stal  forms.  Goniometric  investigation  of  single  crystal. 
Study  and  identification  of  minerals.    Two  hours  a  week. 

15,  16.  Petrology.  Optical  properties  of  rock-forming  minerals  under 
polarising  microscope.  Classification  of  rocks.  The  characteristics  of  the 
various  rock  families.  Magmatic  differentiation.  Physicochemical  laws 
governing  the  formation  of  igneous,  metamorphic,  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
Barker's  Petrology.    Two  hours  a  week. 

17,  18.  Practical  Petrology.  Identification  of  rock-forming  minerals 
under  the  microscope.  Study  and  identification  of  rocks  in  thin  sections, 
and  in  hand  specimens.  Preparation  of  thin  sections.  Quantitative  esti- 
mation of  rocks.    Five  hours  a  week. 

19.  Economic  and  Mining  Geology.  Nature  and  origin  of  ore  de- 
posits. Natural  occurrence,  methods  of  identification,  and  evaluation  of 
the  more  important  ores.  Geological  structure  of  chief  ore-bearing  regions 
in  Canada.    Mining  processes.    Three  hours  a  week. 

20.  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Palaeontology.  A  study  mainly  of 
the  invertebrates,  and  more  especially  of  their  hard  parts.  Classification, 
distribution,  and  geological  range.  Fossils  of  North  America,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Western  Canada.    Woods'  Palaeontology.    Two  hours  a  week. 

22.  Practical  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Palaeontology.  Preparation 
of  material  for  stud}-.  Examination  of  collections  of  North  American 
fossils.    Three  hours  a  week. 

23,  24.  Advanced  Economic  Geology.  An  exhaustive  study  of  the 
genesis  and  mineralogy  of  ore  deposits.  The  structural  geology  and  petro- 
graphy of  the  great  mining  districts  of  the  world.  Lindgren's  Mineral  De- 
posits.   Two  a  hours  week. 

25,  26.  Advanced  Investigations  and  Research.  Students  in  the  M.A. 
course,  and  the  more  advanced  students  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  B.Sc 
course,  will  carry  out,  under  direction,  independent  investigations  on  some 
field  or  laboratory  problem.  The  laboratories  are  open  all  day  for  this 
purpose. 

27,  28.  Geological  Excursions.  During  October,  the  earlier  part  of 
November,  and  the  latter  part  of  March,  excursions  will  be  conducted  on 
Saturdays  to  places  of  geological  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winnipeg. 
These  excursions  form  an  integral  part  of  the  class  work. 

29,  30.  Extension  Evening  Courses.  Courses  are  offered  in  all 
branches  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Ore-Deposits,  ete.  The  nature  of 
the  courses,  their  duration,  etc.,  are  arranged  by  consultation  with 
those  interested.  The  courses  are  free,  or  nominal  fees  only  are  charged 
for  a  few  courses. 

31,  32.  Assaying  A  course  on  the  determination  of  the  precious 
metals  in  ores  by  means  of  the  fire  assay,  for  those  students  who  are 
able  to  take  such  a  course  in  addition  to  their  regular  work.  A  know- 
ledge of  elementary  chemistry  is  prerequisite,  and  some  acquaintance 
with  minerals  and  rocks  is  desirable.     Three  hours  a  week. 

N.B. — Students  who  intend  to  take  Geology  as  a  final  subject  should, 
if  possible,  spend  their  summers  as  student  assistants  under  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada. 

Second  Year,  Arts:  Courses  1,  2;  3,  4. 

Third  Year,  Arts:     Natural  and  Physical  Science,  Div.  A,  C  &-  E: 

Courses   1,  2   (if  not  alreadv  taken);   7,   8;    11, 

12:  13,  14. 
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Fourth  Year,  Arts:  General:  Courses  1,  2;  3,  4. 

Natural  and  Physical  Science,  Div.  A,  C  &  E: 
Courses  15,  16;  17,  18;  19  (optional). 
Natural  and  Physical  Science,  Div.  E.  (addition- 
al):  Courses  20  and  22,  with  modified  Courses 
17,  18. 

Graduate,  Arts:  Courses  23,  24;  25,  26. 

Second  Year,  Science:  Courses  1,  2;  7,  8. 

Third  Year,  Science:     Courses  11,  12:  13,  14;  19:  20  and  22. 

Fourth  Year,  Science:  Courses  15,  16;  17,  18;  23,  24. 

Third  Year,  Engineering:  Civil  Engineering:  Courses  5,  6;  7,  8. 

vSecond  Year,  Pharmacy:  Course  9. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Matthew  A.  Parker,  B.Sc,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S ...Professor 

*Henry  P.  Armes,  B.vSc,  Ph.D.. Assistant  Professor 

Harold  S.  Davis,  M.A.,  Ph.D Lecturer 

,. ___ Demonstrator 

N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

The  following  lecture  courses  are  given.  These  are  all  illustrated 
by  experiments. 

I,  2.  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Fundamental  principles  of 
chemistry;  elements  and  compounds;  laws  of  combination;  atoms  and 
molecules;  acids,  bases,  salts;  properties  of  some  common  elements  and 
their  more  important  compounds.  The  subject  is  treated  in  an  elemen- 
tary way.  Textbook  recommended,  McPherson  &  Henderson's  An 
Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Two  hours  per  week 
lectures,  one  hour  tutorial,  with  laboratory  work  in  addition.  Professor 
Parker. 

3,  4.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Similar  to  course  1,  2,  but  more  ad- 
vanced, and  deals  with  some  of  the  more  general  subjects  barely  touched 
on  the  more  elementary  course.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  hour  tutorial, 
with  laboratory  work.  Textbook  recommended.  Smith's  General  Chem- 
istry for  Colleges  (Century  Co.).     Professor  Parker. 

5,  6.  Medical  Chemistry.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are  selected 
with  regard  to  their  importance  for  medical  students.  About  half 
of  the  course  deals  with  inorganic  and  half  with  organic  chemistr5\ 
Three  hours  per  week  lectures,  with  laboratory  work.  Textbooks, 
recommended.  Smith's  General  Chemistry  for  Colleges  (Century  Co.) 
and  Haskin's  Organic  Chemistry  (Wiley).     Dr.  Davis. 

7,  8.  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  organic 
chemistry.  General  principles;  fatty  compounds;  some  typical  carbo- 
cyclicanda  few  heterocyclic  compounds.  Two  hours  per  week  lectures. 
Textbooks  recommended,  Perkin  and  Kipping's,  or  HoUeman's  Organic 
Chemistry.     Dr.  Armes. 

9,  10.  Electro-Chemistry.  Theories  and  laws  relating  to  practical 
applications  of  electro-chemical  processes.  One  hour  per  week.  Text- 
book recommended,  M.  de  Kay  Thompson's  Applied  Electro-Chemistry 
(Macmillan  &  Co.).     Dr.  Davis. 

II,  12.  Physical  Chemistry.  Introductory  to  Physical  Chemistry. 
Two  hours  per  week  lectures.  Textbook  recommended,  James  Walker's 
Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry  (Macmillan  &  Co.).     Dr.  Davis. 

*Absent  on  military  service. 
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13,  14.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Subjects  chosen  with  reference 
to  literature  available  in  the  library'.     Two  hours  per  week.     Dr.  Armes. 

15,  16.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Chiefly  descriptive  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  subjects  chosen  with  reference  to  literature  available  in 
the  library.     Two  hours  per  week.     Professor  Parker. 

17,    18.  Advanced   Physical    Chemistry.     A    continuation    of    Course 
11,  12.     Two  hours  per  week.     Dr.  Davis. 

19,  20.  History  of  Chemistry.  A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
some  of  the  more  important  discoveries  and  theories  of  chemistry. 
One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  session. 

The  following  laboratory  courses  are  offered. 

Each  student  is  supplied  with  such  apparatus  as  may  be  required, 
with  the  exception  of  platinum  wire  and  foil,  laboratory  towel,  etc.,  which 
he  must  provide  for  himself. 

A  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  paid  to  the  Registrar  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session,  and  all  breakages  will  be  made  good  out  of  this. 

A  record  of  all  laboratory  work  must  be  kept  in  regulation  report 
books.  These  are  examined  periodically  during  the  session,  and  must  be 
handed  to  the  examiners  in  chemistry  previous  to  the  practical  examina- 
tion foi  ihe  degree. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  regulation  regarding  practical  work  and 
reports  on  pages  73-74. 

21,  22.  Practical  Chemistry  I.  Experiments  illustrating  general 
principles  and  the  preparation  and  properties  of  substances  studied  in 
course  1,  2.     One  period  of  three  hours  per  week. 

23,  24.  Practical  Chemistry  II.  Experiments  illustrating  general 
principles  and  the  preparation  and  properties  of  substances  studied  in 
course  3,  4.  Simple  quahtative  analysis.  One  period  of  three  hours  per 
week. 

25,  26.  Practical  Chemistry  III.  Preparation  of  some  substances  not 
included  in  course  17,  18;  quantitative  experiments  illustrating  funda- 
mental laws;  qualitative  analysis.     Three  periods  of  two  hours  per  week. 

27,  28.  Practical  Chemistry  IV.  Inorganic  preparations;  qualitative 
analysis;  simple  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis;  reactions  of  some 
organic  substances;  preparations.     Two  periods  of  three  hours  per  week. 

29,  30.  Practical  Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  analysis  leading  up  to 
methods  of  water  analysis,  coal  analysis,  etc.,  of  interest  to  engineering 
students.     One  period  of  three  hours  per  week. 

31,  32.  Practical  Chemistry  VI.  Preparation  of  organic  compounds; 
simple  quantitative  inorganic  analysis.  Two  periods  of  three  hours  per 
week. 

33,  34.  Practical  Chemistry  VII.  Qualitative  inorganic  analysis; 
quantitative  analysis;  preparation  of  organic  compounds.  Three  periods 
of  three  hours  per  week. 

35,  36.  Practical  Chemistry  VIII.     Physico-chemical  measurements. 

37,  38.  Practical  Chemistry  IX.  IMethods  of  organic  analysis;  or- 
ganic preparations. 

39,  40.  Practical  Chemistry  X.  IMethods  of  inorganic  analysis; 
inorganic  preparations. 

Special  students  may  be  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  such 
advanced  work  as  the  equipment  permits  of,  and  special  facilities  will  be 
given  to  those  capable  of  carrying  on  research  work. 
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Senior  Matriculation:  Courses  1,  2;  21,  22. 

Second  Year,  Arts:        Courses  1,  2;  21,  22. 

Third  Year,  Arts:  Courses  3,  4;  25,  26. 

Fourth  Year,  Arts:        Courses  7,  8;  11,  12;  33,  34. 

First  Year,  Science:      Courses  1,  2;  21,  22. 

Second  Year,  Science:  Courses  3,  4;  25,  26. 

Third  Year,  Science:     Courses  7,  8;  11,  12;  33,  34. 

Fourth  Year,  Science:  Courses   13,   14;   15,  16;   19,  20;  35,  36;  and 

37,  38;  or  39,  40. 
First  Year,  Medicine:       Courses  5,  6;  27,  28. 
First  Year,  Pharmacy:      Courses  3,  4;  23,  24. 
Second  Year,  Pharmacy:  Courses  7,  8;  31,  32. 
First  Year,  Engineering:  Courses  29,  30. 
Fourth  Year,  Engineering  (Electrical):   Courses  9,  10. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Swale    Vincent,    M.D.,    D.Sc,    M.R.C.S.,    L.R.C.P.,    F.R.S.E., 

F.R.S.C - Professor 

*A.  T.  Cameron,  M.A.,  B.Sc Assistant  Professor 

J.   P.   Parsons,   B.S - - ...Assistajit 

N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

2.  An  Introduction  to  Physiology.  The  chief  parts  of  the  body; 
the  skeleton  (bones  of  the  head,  spine,  thorax,  pelvis,  arm,  and  leg); 
outline  of  the  muscular  system;  general  plan  of  the  nervous  system;  the 
organs  of  digestion,  circulation  and  respiration;  the  microscopic  structure 
of  the  body  ;"physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve,  digestion,  circulation,  respira- 
tion, excretion,  general  metaboHsm ;  the  ductless  glands,  _  the  nervous 
system,  voice  and  speech,  locomotion,  the  special  senses  (sight,  hearing, 
taste,  smell  and  touch);  the  physiological  action  of  drugs.  Textbook, 
Huxley's  Elementary  Phvsiolog>',  latest  edition.  Two  lectures  a  week. 
Second  Term   (Tuesdays' and  Thursdays,   11   a.m.).     Professor    Vincent. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  Experimental  Physiology.  Anatomy  of  the 
frog;  ciliar>'  motion;  chief  apparatus  employed  in  experimental  physiology; 
muscular  contraction;  effect  of  curari;  tetanus;  fatigue;  normal  beat  of 
frog's  heart;  nervous  control  of  the  heart;  effect  of  nicotine  and  atropine 
on  the  heart.  Textbook,  Shafer's  Experimental  Physiology  (Longman's, 
1912  Ed.).  Two  hours  laboratory  work  per  week.  Second  Term  (Tues- 
days, 9  to  11  a.m.).     Mr.  Parsons. 

6.  An  Introduction  to  Biochemistry.  One  lecture  a  week.  Second 
Term.     (Not  given  in  1917-1918.) 

8  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Biochemistry.  Textbook,  Cramer's 
Chemical  Physiology  (Longman's,  2nd  ed.).  Two  hours  laboratory  work 
per  week,  Secqnd  Term.  Textbook:  Haliburton,  Essentials  of  Chemical 
Physiology.     (Not  given  in  1917-1918.) 

9,  10.  Elementary  Physiology.  Structure  and  functions  of  the  cell, 
and  of  the  simple  tissues  (general  physiological  methods;  graphic  records; 
the  cell  as  an  elementary  organism,  functions  of  nucleus  and  protoplasm; 
the  vital  phenomena  of  cells;  manifestations  of  life;  stimuli  and  irritability). 
General  chemistry  of  the  animal  body.     Physiology  of  muscle  (contraction 

*Absent  on  military  service 
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of  muscle;  gross  change  in  form;  microscopic  change;  simple  twitch; 
effects  of  different  conditions;  isometric  and  isotonic  contraction;  work  of 
muscle;  muscle  wave;  summation  of  stimuli,  tetanus;  voluntary  contrac- 
tion; the  muscle  sound;  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  muscle; 
chemical  and  electrical  changes  of  muscle  during  contraction).  Physi- 
ology of  nerve  (transmission  of  the  nerve  impulse;  rate  of  transmission; 
conductivity;  electrotonus  and  Pfluger's  law;  electrical  changes  during 
contraction;  negative  variation).  Digestion  and  absorption  (the  diges- 
tive enzymes;  the  tissues  and  mechanisms  of  digestion;  properties  of  saliva, 
gastric  juice,  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  succus  entericus;  the  foodstuffs 
and  the  changes  they  undergo  in  digestion;  nervous  mechanism  of  secre- 
tion of  the  digestive  juices;  chemical  mechanism  of  secretion;  absorption 
by  capillaries  and  by  the  villi;  absorption  in  the  large  intestine;  muscular 
mechanisms  of  digestion,  mastication,  deglutition,  movements  of  intestine 
(peristaltic  movements) ;  vomiting;  defaecation;  the  lacteals  and  the  lymph- 
atic system).  The  circulation  of  blood  and  lymph  (structure  and  physical 
properties  of  the  blood  vessels;  blood  pressure;  rate  of  flow  of  blood;  action 
of  the  heart  and  its  valves ;  the  heart  sounds ;  pressure  in  the  heart  cavities 
during  a  cardiac  cycle;  the  cardiac  impulse;  cardiograms;  the  pulse;  the 
cardiac  rhythm  throughout  vertebrates;  functions  of  the  cardiac  ganglia; 
innervation  of  the  heart;  the  work  of  the  heart;  innervation  of  the  blopd 
vessels;  the  capillary  circulation;  inflammation;  variations  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  and  lymph).  Respiration  (general  mechanics  of  respiration; 
changes  in  the  air  during  respiration;  circumstances  influencing  chemical 
changes;  respiratory  changes  in  the  blood;  spectroscopic  study  of  ^arterial 
and  venous  blood;  derivatives  of  haemoglobin;  respiratory  change's  in  the 
lungs  and  tissues).  Excretion  (structure  and  functions  of  the  kidneys; 
secretion  of  urine;  nature  of  tubular  and  glomerular  secretion;  chemistry 
of  the  urine;  nervous  mechanism  of  micturition;  structure  and  functions 
of  the  skin),  etc.  Textbooks:  Stewart,  Manual  of  Physiology  (W.  B. 
Saunders,  Philadelphia);  Howell,  Textbook  of  Physiology  (W.  B.  Saunders, 
Philadelphia) ;  Starling,  Human  Physiology  (J.  &  A.  Churchill,  London) ; 
Reference  books:  Schafer,  Textbook  of  Physiology,  2  vols.  (Young  J. 
Pentland,  Edinburgh  and  London) ;  Howell,  An  American  Textbook  of 
Physiology,  2  vols.  (W.  P.  Saunders,  Philadelphia) ;  Monographs  in  Bio- 
chemistry'- (Longmans,  London  and  New  York);  Vincent,  Internal  Secre- 
tion and  the  Ductless  Glands  (Arnold,  London) ;  Hutchinson,  Applied 
Physiology  (Arnold,  London).  Three  lectures  a  week  for  the  last  third  of 
the  First  Term  and  the  whole  of  the  Second  Term  (Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Thursdays,  2  p.m.).     Professor  Vincent. 

11,  12.  Advanced  Physiology.  Metabolism  of  proteins,  fats  and  car- 
bohydrates, glycosuria,  diabetes;  starvation;  source  of  muscular  energy; 
animal  heat;  nutrition  and  diet;  classification  of  foods.  Internal  secre- 
tion and  the  ductless  glands  (internal  secretion  as  applied  to  glands  which 
have  also  an  external  secretion;  internal  secretion  of  the  adrenals,  thy- 
roids and  parathyroids;  pituitary  body;  functions  of  thymus,  spleen, 
haemal  glands).  Structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system  (nerve 
cells  and  nerve  fibres);  the  neurone  theory;  chemistry  of  nervous  tissues; 
structure  and  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  reflex  actions;  structure  and 
functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  nuclei  of  cranial  nerves ;  structure  and 
functions  of  the  pons  varolii  and  cerebellum;  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves; 
structure  and  functions  of  the  mesencephalon,  thalamencephalon,  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  cerebral  cortex,  motor  areas;  attempts  to  locate 
higher  psychical  functions,  association  areas;  the  nature  of  mind;  the 
sympathetic  and  related  system  of  nerves;  the  automatic  fibres;  pregan- 
glionic and  postganglionic  fibres;  the  cranial  and  sacral  autonomic  fibres; 
the  enteric  nervous  system).     Special  senses  (the  structure  and  functions 
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of  the  eye,  ear,  and  nose;  modes  of  termination  of  sensory  nerves;  the  skin 
and  tactile  sensation ;  sensations  of  heat,  cold  and  pain) .  Voice  and  speech 
(anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  larynx;  the  quality,  pitch  and  loudness 
of  the  human  voice;  the  different  voice  registers;  vowel  sounds).  Physi- 
ology of  reproduction.  Textbooks:  As  for  Course  9,  10.  Students  at  the 
end  of  their  second  year  in  Physiology  will  be  expected  to  show  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  both  year's  work.  Three  lectures  a  week  for  both 
terms  (Tuesdays  and  Friday  at  2  p.m.  and  Thursdays  at  4  p.m.).  Pro- 
fessor Vincent. 

13  Elementary  Practical  Experimental  Physiology.  Simple  experi- 
ments in  muscle-nerve  physiology,  graphic  records,  effects  of  varying  con- 
ditions on  muscular  contractions,  transmission  of  nerve-impulse,  electro- 
tonus,  Pfluger's  law,  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  its  nervous  control,  per- 
fusion through  blood  vessels,  reflex  action,  etc.  Textbook:  Schafer,  Ex- 
perimental Physiology,  1912  Ed.  (Longman's,  London  and  New  York). 
Two  three-hour  periods  per  week  during  one  term  (Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days 3  to  6  p.m.).     Professor   Vincent  and  Mr.  Parsons. 

14.  Advanced  Practical  Experimental  Physiology.  Some  of  the  more 
difficult  experiments  of  the  elementary  course  repeated  and  studied  in 
greater  detail,  electro-physiology  (galvanometry),  blood  pressure,  opthal- 
moscope,  laryngoscope,  experiments  upon  the  special  senses,  physiological, 
psychological,  etc.  Textbook,  Alcock  &  Ellison,  Practical  Physiology 
(Longman's,  London  and  New  York).  Two  two-hour  periods  per  week 
during  the  Second  Term  (Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  3  to  5  p.m.).  Professor 
Vincent  and  Mr.  Parsons. 

16.  Elementary  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry.  Isolation  and 
preparation  of  pure  organic  compounds;  detection  of  elements,  hydro- 
carbons, halogen  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  esters,  ethers, 
aldehydes  and  ketones,  organic  acids,  fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins; 
action  of  enzymes;  cyanogen  compounds,  amines,  amino-acids,  amides, 
purines,  guanidine  acids,  aromatic  acids,  etc.  Textbook:  Aders  Plimmer, 
Practical  Physiological  Chemistry  (Longmans,  London  and  New  York). 
Two  two-hour  periods  per  week  during  one  term  (Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, 3  to  5  p.m.).     Professor  Vincent  and  Mr.  Parsons. 

17.  Advanced  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry.  Detection  and 
estimation  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins;  protein  derivatives;  food 
constituents ;  study  of  digestive  processes ;  blood ;  normal  and  pathological 
urine  with  the  quantitative  estimation  of  its  constituents.  Textbook: 
Aders  Plimmer,  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry   (Longmans,  London, 

.and  New  York).  Two  two-hour  periods  per  week  during  the  First  Term 
(Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  3  to  5  p.m.).  Professor  Vincent  and  Mr. 
Parsons. 

18.  Metabolism.  Normal  metaboHsm  (an  extension  of  the  work  in 
Course  7).  Pathological  metabolism  (a)  metabolism  in  diseases;  hunger 
and  inanition;  fever;  (b)  diseases  of  metabolism;  diabetes;  obesity;  gout; 
etc.     One  lecture  per  week,   Second  Term.     (Not  given  in  1917-18.) 

19.  20.  Advanced  Laboratory  Courses  are  given  in  connection  with 
Major  and  Minor  Courses  in  Experimental  Physiology  and  in  Physiological 
Chemistry  for  the  M. A. .  degree,  and  in  connection,  with  the  Fourth 
Year  work  for  the  B.Sc.  degree.  The  laboratories  are  open  daily  from 
9  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  for  the  prosecution  of  original  research.  AppHcation 
is  to  be  made  to  the  Professor. 

21,  22.  Practical  Pharmacology.  An  experimental  course  on  the 
physiological  action  of  drugs.  One  three-hour  period  per  week 
(Thursdays.)     Professor  Vincent  and  Mr.  Parsons. 


The  examination  requirements  for  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  Arts 
will  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Second  and  Third  Years  of  Medicine  respec- 
tively, except  in  so  far  that  Arts  students  are  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  practical  histology. 

Breakages.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  paid  to  the  Registrar  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session,  and  all  breakages  will  be  made  good  from  this.  See 
page  82. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PRIZE 

A  fund  has  recently  been  raised  among  medical  men  and  others 
interested  in  Physiology  and  will  be  devoted  to  providing  annually,  or  at 
longer  intervals,  a  prize  for  original  investigation  carried  out  in  the  Physi- 
ology Department.  The  following  regulations  govern  the  award  of  the 
prize : 

(1)  The  prize  shall  be  called  "The  Physiological  Reasearch  Prize." 

(2)  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  annually  or  biennially,  or  may  be 
withheld  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  {vide  infra). 

(3)  The  interest  on  the  money  invested  shall  be  utilized  to  provide 
a  medal  and  a  money  prize  for  the  report  on  an  original  investigation  which 
shall  be  deemed  by  the  Committee  to  be  of  the  greatest  merit. 

(4)  The  essay  submitted  must  in  each  case  contain  an  account  of 
original  investigation  carried  out  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  Department  of 
Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemistry  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

(5)  The  subject  of  the  investigation  shall  be  some  branch  of  Physi- 
ology or  some  allied  medical  or  biological  subject,  and  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Committee  before  the  work  is  commenced. 

(7)  Work  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  another  investigator  or 
results  published  conjointly  with  another  author  may  be  submitted  by  a 
candidate  for  the  prize.  In  such  cases  the  Committee  will  take  into 
consideration  the  part  actually  taken  by  the  candidate  in  the  work  done. 
Further  in  such  cases,  the  candidate  must  send  in  an  account  of  the  results 
obtained  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  which  must  be  his  own  unaided  com- 
position. 

(8)  Registered  students  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  and  members 
of  the  staff  other  than  professors  or  lecturers  shall  be  eligible  to  compete. 

(9)  Medical  practitioners  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  on  registration 
as  students  of  the  University. 

(10)  The  duty  of  awarding  the  prize  shall  be  delegated  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  Professor  of  Physiology  and  two  others  selected  annually 
by  the  University  Council. 

(11)  Essays  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  before  April  30th 
of  each  year. 

Third  Year,  Arts:  Courses  9,  10;  13,  16. 

Fourth  Year,  Arts:    .  Courses  11,  12;  17,  14. 

Graduate,  Arts:  Courses  19,  20. 

Third  Year,  Science:  Courses  9,  10;  13,  16. 

Fourth  Year,  Science:  Courses  11,  12;  17,  14;  19,  20. 

Second  Year,  Medicine:  Courses  9,  10;  13,  16. 

Third  Year,  Medicine:  Courses  11,  12;  17,  14;  21,  22. 

First  Year,  Pharmacy:  Courses  2;  4. 

Second  Year,  Pharmacy :  Courses  6,  8. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 


Professor 

.Student  Assistant 


N.B. — For  key  to  system  of  numbering  courses,  see  page  4. 

1,  2.  Elementary  Zoology  and  Animal  Biology.  A  lecture  course 
constituting  an  introduction  to  general  principles  of  animal  biology, 
morphology  and  physiology;  a  study  of  the  simple  cell,  and  a  series  of 
invertebrate  and  vertebrate  types;  discussions  of  life  histories,  anirnal 
behaviour,  the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  its  environment,  evolution 
and  heredity.     Two  hours  a  week. 

3,  4.  Elementary  Zoology.  A  laboratory  course  on  the  general 
structure  of  the  animal  body,  organs  and  tissues,  adaptation  and  spe- 
cialisation on  a  series  of  selected  types.     Two  hours  a  week. 

5.  Animal  Biology.  An  introduction  to  the  facts  and  principles 
of  animal  biology,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  forms.  Two  hours  a  week 
lectures,  and  two  hours  practical  work. 

6.  Elementary  Zoology.  A  short  introductory  course  in  the  study 
of  the  structure,  morphology  and  physiology  of  selected  types.  Two 
hours  lectures,  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

9,  10.  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  A  comparative  study 
of  an  ascending  series  of  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  types,  and  a  special 
consideration  of  parasitic  forms.     Two  hours  a  week. 

11,  12.  Comparative  Anatomy.  A  laboratory  course  elaborating 
Course  9,  10.     Six  hours  a  week. 

13,  14.  Advanced  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  Zoology.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  system,  morphology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  various  phyla  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Two  hours 
a  week. 

15,  16.  Practical  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  Zoology.  A  detailed 
anatomical  study  of  representative  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  forms. 
Four  hours  a  week. 

17,  18.  General  Embryology.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course 
on  the  general  embryology  of  vertebrates.  Two  lectures  and  two 
practical  hours  a  week. 

19,  20.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  A  detailed  study  of  maturation, 
fertilization,  and  segmentation  of  the  egg;  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  various  organs.     Two  hours  a  week. 

21,  22.  Practical  Embryology.  A  laboratory  course  designed  to 
illustrate  Course  19,  20,  and  to  give  the  student  a  training  in  laboratory 
technique.     Four  hours  a  week. 

24.  Ecology  and  Economic  Zoology.  A  course  of  twenty-five 
lectures  on  nomenclature,  adjustment  to  environment,  distribution 
and  general  ecologic  and  economic  importance  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

25,  26.  Systematic  Zoology.  A  laboratory  course  in  classification, 
and  illustrating  Course  23.     Two  hours  a  week. 

27.  History  and  Theory  of  Zoology.  A  course  of  twenty-five 
lectures,  affording  the  student  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  principal  theories  of  zoology,  and  a  history  of  the  subject. 
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29,  30.  Investigation.  Students  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Science 
Course  wil!  carry  out  independent  investigation  on  some  problem  in 
the   field   or  laboratory.     Hours  by  appointment. 

Textbooks.  Smallwood,  Biology;  Thompson,  Outlines  of  Zoology; 
Galloway,  Textbook  of  Zoology;  Parker  and  Haswell,  Textbook  of  Zool- 
ogy, 2  Vols.  Reese,  An  Introduction  to  Vertebrate  Embryology;  Pren- 
tiss, A  Laboratory  Manual  and  Text  Book  of  Embryology;  Lillie,  De- 
velopment of  the  Chick. 

Books  of  Reference.  Needham,  General  Biology;  Parker,  Elemen- 
tary Biology;  Bailey  and  Colemen,  Biology;  Hertwig,  Zoology  (Trans,  by 
Kingsley);  Kingsley,  Vertebrate  Zoology;  Wiedersheim,  Comparative 
Anatomy;  Baker,  Anatomical  Terminology;  Gadow,  Classification 
of  Vertebrates;  Korschelt  and  Heider,  Embryology;  Keibel  and  Mall, 
Human   Embryology;   Minot,   Embryology. 


Senior  Matriculation  for  Medicine:  Course  6. 
First  Year,  Pharmacy:     Course  5. 


Second  Year,  Arts: 
Second  Year,  Science: 
Third  Year,  Arts: 
Third  Year,  Science: 
Fourth  Year,  Arts: 
Fourth  Year,  Science: 
First  Year,  Medicine: 


Courses  1,  2;  3,  4. 

Courses  1,  2;  3,  4. 

Courses  13,  14;  15,  16." 

Courses  13,  14;  1.5,  16;  17,  18. 

Courses  19,  20;  21,  22;  24;  25,  26. 

Courses  19,  20;  21,  22;  24;  25,  26;  27;  29,  30. 

Courses  9,  10;  11,  12. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 

The  1917-1918  session  begins  on  Tuesday,  September  18th,  and  lectures 
in  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Architecture  and  Pharmacy  open 
on  Wednesday,  September  19//?. 

Students  who  present  themselves  for  registration  at  the  Registrar's  Office 
of  the  University  later  than  5  o'clock  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  September  20th,  will 
be  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  $2.00  in  addition  to  their  tuition  fee,  or,  in  case 
all  their  classes  are  taken  in  an  affiliated  college  ■will  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of 
$2.00. 

No  registration  will  be  accepted  after  Monday,  October  \st,  tmless  the 
Board  of  Studies  on  investigation  finds  that  a  special  concession  is  warra?ited. 

The  dates  for  tJie  registration  of  extra-mural  students  are  the  same  as  those 
for  students  in  attendance,  and  the  same  regulations  apply,  except  tJiat  extra- 
mural students  are  not  required  to  register  in  person,  but  may  do  so  by  mail. 

All  undergraduates  in  Medicine  and  Law  must  present  certificates  of 
registration  from  the  University  before  registering  in  Manitoba  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  the  Manitoba  Law  School,  respectively. 

EXAMINATIONS 
General  Regulations. 

1.  The  regular  examinations  for  undergraduates  in  Arts,  Science, 
Engineering,  Architecture  and  Pharmacy  are  given  in  part  in  December 
and  in  part  in  April  of  each  academic  year.  The  same  appHes  to  subjects 
of  the  First  Year  in  Medicine  taught  in  the  University.  _  All  other 
regular  examinations  are  given  in  April  only.  For  definite  information 
as  to  the  work  upon  which  each  of  these  sets  of  examinations  is  based, 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  curricula  of  the  various  years  as  set 
forth  elsewhere  in  this  Calendar.  The  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Decem- 
ber examinations  is  fixed  in  each  year  by  the  Council  of  the  University 
on  recommendation  of  the  Board'  of  Studies.  The  April  examinations 
open  on  the  third  Monday  in  that  month  in  each  year. 

2.  Examinations  in  Arts  may  be  held  at  such  outside  centres  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  as  the  Board 
of  Studies  may  from  time  to  time  approve  of ;  it  being  understood  that 
this  does  not  apply  to  practical  examinations,  where  such  are  required. 

Credit  for  Term  Work 

1.  At  the  close  of  each  term  the  instructors  in  Arts  in  the  University  and 
the  affiliated  colleges  may  make  a  report  on  the  work  of  each  student  for  the 
term  just  closing  in  the  form  of  an  award  of  marks,  to  be  based  upon  the 
results  of  recitations,  reports,  essays,  papers  or  interim  exarninations,  or  a 
combination  of  any  number  or  of  all  of  these  tests,  as  indicating  the 
character  of  the  work  throughout  the  term.  The  maximum  credit 
allowed  for  term  work  in  such  a  report  shall  be  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
marks  allowed  for  the  subject  or  portion  of  the  subject  in  question. 

2.  On  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  instructor,  the  marks  given 
for  term  work  are  added  to  the  marks  obtained  at  the  written  examination 
in  the  subject  (for  which  the  maximum  shall  be  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
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marks  allowed  for  the  subject  or  portion  of  the  subject  in  question),  and 
this  total  shall  determine  the  standing  of  the  student. 

3.  In  case  the  instructor  submits  no  report,  or  his  report  is  not  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Studies  for  any  reason,  the  standing  of  the  student  is  deter- 
mined entirely  by  the  final  written  examination,  which  will  be  valued  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  marks  allowed  for  the  subject  or  portion  of  the  subject  in 
question. 

4.  In  any  case,  the  award  of  scholarships  and  medals  is  made  entirely 
on  the  results  of  the  final  written  examinations. 

5.  The  marks  for  term  work  will  be  reported  to  the  student  by  the 
Registrar  when  the  marks  given  for  his  written  examination  are  announced, 
but  not  before. 

Failures  and  Supplementals 

1.  For  information  regarding  Matriculation  failures  and  supple- 
mentals  see  the  Matriculation  Calendar. 

2.  An  undergraduate  student  in  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  Archi- 
tecture or  Pharmacy  who  has  failed  on  any  paper  or  papers  at  the 
December  examinations  may  proceed  with  the.  work  of  the  second 
term  and  may  remove  the  condition  or  conditions  at  a  supplemental 
examination  given  in  April  before  the  regular  April  examinations,  and  the 
mark  or  marks  obtained  at  this  supplemental  examination  will,  if  higher, 
replace  the  original  mark  or  marks  in  computing  the  aggregate  of  the 
student  for  the  year. 

3.  A  student  of  the  First  or  Second  Years  in  Arts  or  Science,  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  April  examinations,  has  not  more  than  six  conditions 
against  him,  is  granted  standing  for  the  year,  with  supplementals, 
provided  his  aggregate  is  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  maximum 
marks  assigned" to  all  subjects  of  his  course. 

4.  In  the  case  of  examinations  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  in  Arts, 
where  the  candidates  are  given  hour-and-a-half  papers  in  some  subjects  and 
three-hour  papers  in  other  subjects,  the  hour-and-a-half  paper  is  the  unit  in 
determining  failures.  A  failure  in  a  three-hour  paper  is  reckoned  as  two 
failures,  unless  the  examiners  recommend  otherwise. 

5.  A  student  taking  one  of  the  special  group  courses  of  the  Third  or 
Fourth  Years  in  Arts,  has  his  standing  for  the  year  determined  by  the  com- 
bined results  of  the  December  and  April  examinations  (supplemental  and 
regular).  He  must  obtain  40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  allowed 
for  each  major  or  minor  subject,  in  order  to  obtain  standing  in  that  subject; 
and  as  well  40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  allowed  for  all  subjects 
of  his  course  in  order  to  obtain  standing  on  the  course.  Having  failed  to 
obtain  40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  in  any  subject,  he  is  re- 
quired to  repeat  all  the  examinations  in  that  subject  as  supplemental  exam- 
inations. Having  failed  to  obtain  40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks 
in  all  subjects  of  the  course,  or  having  failed  to  obtain  the  pass  mark  in  more 
than  three  papers,  he  is  required  to  repeat  all  the  examinations  of  the  year 
at  the  regular  examinations  of  a  subsequent  session.  A  student  who  has 
obtained  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  in  all  subjects 
of  his  course,  and,  as  well,  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks 
in  each  subject  of  his  course,  and  has  failures  registered  against  him  in  not 
more  than  three  papers  of  the  two  examinations,  is  granted  standing  but  is 
required  to  take  supplemental  examinations  in  the  paper  or  papers  in  which 
he  has  still  failed  to  secure  the  pass  mark. 

6.  A  student  taking  any  other  special  course,  or  the  General  Course  of 
the   Third    or    Fourth    Year   in    Arts   or    the   Third    or    Fourth    Year   in 
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Science,  has  his  standing  for  the  year  determined  by  the  combined 
results  of  the  December  and  April  Examinations  (supplemental  and 
regular).  In  order  to  secure  a  pass  he  must  obtain  at  least  40  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  allowed  for  all  examinations  of  his  course,  and 
may  not,  at  the  close  of  the  April  examinations,  have  more  than  three  con- 
ditions registered  against  him  (a  failure  on  an  hour-and-a-half  paper  oper- 
ating to  create  only  a  half  condition.) 

7.  The  pass  mark  in  all  undergraduate  subjects  in  Arts  is  40  per  cent., 
■  both  for  extra-mural  and  intra-mural  students. 

8.  The  April  Supplemental  Examinations  begin  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  the  month  and  the  September  Supplemental  Examinations  begin  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  the  month,  and  run  concurrently  with  the  Septem- 
ber Matriculation  Examinations.  For  them,  as  for  all  other  supple- 
mental and  special  examinations,  application  should  be  made  at  least 
fifteen  days  in  advance  and  on  blank  forms  intended  for  the  purpose, 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

9.  The  ordinary  scale*  of  fees  for  vSupplemental  Examinations  is  as 
follows:  One  full  paper  (three  hours),  $6.00;  two  full  papers,  $7.00; 
three  or  more  full  papers,  $8.00;  one  half-paper  (one  and  a  half  hours), 
$3.00;  50  cents  for  each  additional  half-pajjer. 

10.  In  all  cases,  students  who  are  required  to  take  a  supplemental 
examination  and  who  fail  to  present  themselves  for  the  same  at  the  Sep- 
tember examination  following  the  regular  examination  at  which  the  original 
failure  was  made,  must,  when  they  present  themselves  for  examination  at  a 
later  date,  accommodate  themselves  to  any  changes  in  the  curriculum  that 
may  have  been  made  in  the  meantime. 

11.  A  condition  in  any  subject  may  also  be  removed  by  writing  upon 
the  paper  provided  in  the  subject  in  question  at  any  regular  examination 
where  such  paper  is  examined.  In  such  a  case  the  supplemental  examina- 
tion fee  is  required  from  the  candidate  whether  or  not  he  has  paid  at  the 
same  time  the  regular  examination  fee.  He  should  also  make  application 
therefor  on  a  special  form  provided  for  such  cases  by  the  Registrar. 

12.  September  Supplemental  Examinations  are  held  at  the  University, 
and  also  at  such  outside  centres  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia  as  the  Board  of  Studies  may  from  time  to  time  approve. 

Conditions  of  Examination 

1.  Candidates  for  any  supplemental  or  special  examination  should, 
at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  date  of  the  examination,  make  suitable  appli- 
cation to  the  Registrar,  from  whom  blank  forms  of  application  may  be 
obtained.  The  required  fee  must  accompany  the  application.  The  fee  for  a 
regular  examination  is  payable  (along  with  the  tuition  fee,  if  such  is  required) 
at  the  time  of  registration  for  class  work. 

2.  (a)  No  student  in  Arts  who  has  registered  with  an  affiliated  college 
shall  be  entitled  to  present  himself  at  any  regular  University  examination 
within  the  academic  year  in  which  he  has  so  registered  without  the  written 
consent  and  approval  of  the  head  or  acting  head  of  the  college  in  which  he 
is  registeretl. 

(b)  No  student  in  Arts  who  has  registered  only  in  the  University  shall 
be  entitled  to  present  himself  at  any  regular  University  examination  within 
the  academic  year  in  which  he  has  so  registered,  without  the  written  con- 
sent and  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  University  Faculty. 

*In  the  case  of  examinations  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  in  Arts  and  Science, 
and  of  Senior  Matriculation,  the  hour-and-a-half  paper  is  employed  as  the  unit  through- 
out, a  three-hour  paper  counting  as  two  units.  $3.00  is  charged  for  the  first  hour-and- 
a-half  unit,  and  .50  cents  for  each  additional  hour-and-a-half  unit,  whether  of  half  or 
full  papers,  up  to  a  maximum  of  S8.00. 
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3.  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  present  himself  as  an  extra-mural 
student  at  any  University  examination  in  Arts  above  Matriculation  without 
giving  notice  to  the  Registrar,  and  v/ithout  receiving  permission  from  the 
Board  of  Studies  to  appear  as  an  extra-mural  student. 

-1.  Every  extra-mural  candidate  at  any  examination  shall,  along  with 
his  application  for  examination,  forward  to  the  Registrar  a  certificate  from 
some  trustworthy  person,  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character. 

Appeals 

1.  Any  candidate  is  at  liberty  to  enter  an  appeal,  within  three  weeks 
after  the  publication  of  the  examination  results  in  the  public  press,  against 
the  standing  assigned  him  by  the  examiners  and  to  request  a  revision  of  the 
marking  of  one  or  more  of  his  papers. 

2.  The  fee  for  such  revision  is  $2.00  for  each  paper.  This  fee  is 
payable  at  the  time  the  appeal  is  made,  and  in  case  the  revision  takes 
place,  is  not  returnable,  whether  the  original  marking  is  sustained  or  not. 
When  the  revision  is  not  granted  the  fee  is  returnable. 

3.  There  is  no  special  form  of  application  for  such  revision. 

Conditioned  Students 

1.  Candidates  for  matriculation  into  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science, 
Law,  Engineering  and  Architecture  who  have  failed  in  not  more  than 
two  papers,  or,  having  failecl  in  three,  have  at  a  subsequent  sup- 
plemental examination,  passed  in  at  least  one  of  them,  may,  as  condi- 
tioned students,  proceed  with  their  course  with  the  view  of  subsequently 
obtaining  full  undergraduate  standing.  This  regulation  is  subject  to 
the  limitations  laid  down  in  3  below. 

2.  Candidates  with  undergraduate  standing,  who  have  failed  on  not 
more  than  two  papers  at  the  First,  the  Second  or  the  Third  Year 
examinations,  or  who,  having  failed  on  more  than  two,  have  at  a  sub- 
sequent supplemental  examination,  reduced  the  number  of  their  condi- 
tions to  two,  may  as  conditioned  students  proceed  with  their  coitrse 
with  the  view  of  subsequently  obtaining  full  standing  in  their  year. 
This  regulation  is  subject  to  the  limitations  laid  down  in  3  below. 

3.  The  following  limitations  are  placed  on  the  application  of  regula- 
tions 1  and  2  above: 

(a)  Matniculation  conditions  must  be  removed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Second  Year,  First  Year  before  the  commencement  of  the  Third 
Year,  Second  Year  conditions  before  the  commencement  of  the  Fourth 
Year,  and  Third  Year  conditions  before  the  commencement  of  the  Fifth 
Year. 

(b)  A  student  who,  by  virtue  of  regulations  1  and  2  above,  proceeds 
to  any  examination  with  conditions  from  a  previous  examination  still  regis- 
tered against  him,  and  who  at  the  close  of  the  said  examination  has  more 
than  three  conditions  against  him,  while  otherwise  qualifying  for  a  pass,  will 
not  immediately  receive  standing,  but  will  have  the  same  withheld,  until, 
at  a  subsequent  supplemental  examination,  he  reduces  the  number  of  his 
conditions  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  entitle  him  to  proceed 
under  3  (a). 

Equivalent  Examinations 
1.  Provincial  Department  of  Education  examinations  are  accepted 
pro  tanto  bythe  University,  in  so  far  as  the  subjects  and  standing  are,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  the  same  as,  or  equivalent  to,  those 
required  by  the  University— but  candidates  offering  certificates  of  having 
passed  such  examinations  are  required  to  pass  in  such  subject  or  subjects 
not  covered  by  their  certificates,  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,    be 
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necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  examination  for  partial  standing  towards 
which  such  certificates  are  presented. 

2.  (a)  The  following  are  accepted  pro  tanto  for  subjects  of  Part  I.  of 
Arts  or  Science  Matriculation,  or  Part  I.  of  Junior  Matriculation  for  Medi- 
cine or  Engineering. 

(1)  Grade  X.  Teachers'  Examination  Certificate,  Manitoba. 

(2)  Third  Class  Diploma,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  or  British  Colum- 

bia. 

(3)  Entrance  to  Model  Schools  Certificate,  Ontario. 

(b)  The  following  are  accepted  pro  tanto  for  subjects  of  Parts  I.  and 
II.  of  Arts  or  Science  Matriculation  or  full  Junior  Matriculation  for  Medi- 
cine or  Engineering : 

(1)  Grade  XI.  Teachers'  Examination  Certificate,  Manitoba. 

(2)  Second   Class   Diploma,   Saskatchewan,   Alberta  or  British   Col- 
umbia. 

(3)  Entrance  to  Normal  Schools  Certificate,  Ontario. 

(c)  The  following  are  accepted  pro  tanto  for  subjects  of  First  Year  in 
Arts  or  Science  or  of  Senior  Matriculation  for  Medicine  or  Engineering: 

(1)  Grade  XII.  Teachers'  Examination  Certificate,  Manitoba. 

(2)  First    Class    Diploma,    Saskatchewan,    Alberta    of    British    Col- 
umbia. 

(3)  Entrance  to  Faculties  of  Education  Certificate,  Ontario. 

3.  Provincial  or  Departmental  Certificates  for  any  other  provinces  of 
the  Dominion  are  granted  such  pro  tanto  standing  as  the  Board  of  Studies 
may  from  time  to  time  recommend. 

4.  Candidates  presenting  pro  tanto  certificates  must  attempt  to  pass 
at  one  time  in  all  the  subjects  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  entire 
examination. 

5.  Holders  of  certificates  of  educational  value,  other  than  those  above 
mentioned,  receive  such  recognition  as  the  Board  of  Studies  may  from  time 
to  time  recommend. 

6.  Students  of  recognized  colleges,  who  are  matriculated  in  this  Uni- 
versity, may  pursue  their  course  of  study  in  said  college  and  may  come  up 
to  the  University  examinations  as  students  of  said  college. 

Admission  Ad  Eundem  Statum  and  Ad  Eundem  Gradum 

Members  of  any  other  University  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  or  of 
any  other  University  accredited  by  the  University  of  Manitoba,  who  may 
apply  for  admission  to  this  University,  are  not  required  to  take  the  entrance 
Examination  of  the  Faculty  to  which  they  belong,  but  may  be  admitted  ad 
eundem  statum  or  ad  eundem  gradum,  on  presentation  of  their  credentials 
and  payment  of  the  required  fee. 


ATTENDANCE  ON  LECTURES  AND  PRACTICAL 
WORK. 

No  student  who  has  not  been  duly  registered  as    an    extra-mural 
student,  is  allowed  to  present  himself  for  examination  in  any  subject  in 
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which  class  instruction  is  given,  who  does  not  present  from  the  University 
Faculty,  or  from  an  affiliated  college  where  such  work  is  done  in  the  college, 
a  certificate  of  having  attended  75  per  cent,  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  that 
subject  during  the  term  preceding  the  examinations,  in  cases  where  Decern- 
ber  and  April  examinations  are  required,  or  during  the  entire  session  in 
cases  where  April  examinations  only  are  required. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  present  himself  for  examination  iri  any  science 
subject  or  in  mathematics  unless  he  has  satisfactority  carried  out  and 
recorded  the  minimum  of  practical  work  in  each  such  subject  decided  upon 
by  the  University  Faculty,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Studies; 
the  scheme  of  practical  work  to  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session.  This  regulation  applies  to  all  classes  of  students,  whether  of  Arts, 
Science,  Engineering,  Medicine  or  Pharmacy,  doing  practical  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  University  Faculty. 


PRIZES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Scholarships  hereinafter  mentioned  are_  provided  from  an  en- 
dowment fund  presented  to  the  University  under  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Dr.  A.  K.  Isbister. 

First  Year,  Arts. 

Latin  and  Mathematics,  four  scholarships,  each $60.00 

English,  two  scholarships,  each. 40.00 

Greek,  one  scholarship 40.00 

French,  one  scholarship — —  40.00 

German,  one  scholarship ---  40.00 

Physics,  one  scholarship ._ 40 .  00 

History,  one  scholarship 20 .  00 

Icelandic,  one  scholarship 20.00 

Hebrew,  one  scholarship 20.00 

Biblical  Greek,  one  scholarship 20.00 

First  Year,  Arts 

(Latin  Philosophy  Course) 

French-speaking  candidates,  one  scholarship $50.00 

English-speaking  candidates,  one  scholarship 50.00 

Second  Year,  Arts. 

English,  Political  Economy',  Logic,  Latin  and  History,  four  scholar- 
ships, each - - - $60.00 

English,  one  scholarship 40 .  00 

Greek,  one  scholarship 40.00 

French,  one  scholarship 40.00 

German,  one  scholarship.. 40 .  00 

Hebrew,  one  scholarship 40.00 

Biblical  Greek,  one  scholarship 40.00 

Mathematics,  one  scholarship 40 .  00 

Chemistry,  one  scholarship 40.00 

Biology  (Botany  and  ZoologjO.  one  scholarship 40.00 

Geology  and  Astronomy,  one  scholarship 40.00 

Icelandic,  one  scholarship 20.00 


Second   Year,  Arts. 

(Latin  Philosophy  Course) 

French-speaking  candidates,  one  scholarship - $50.00 

English-speaking  candidates,  one  scholarship 50.00 

Third  Year,  Arts. 

At  the  examination  of  the  Third  Year  in  Arts,  one  scholarship  of 
$150.00  and  one  of  $100.00  are  awarded  to  the  students  ranking  first  a.nd 
second  respectively,  on  the  aggregate  of  the  papers  in  each  of  the  following 
courses:  (1)  General  Course|;  (2)  Philosophy  (English);  (3)  Philosophy 
(Latin);  (4)  Mathematics. 

One  scholarship  of  $100.00  are  awarded  to  the  student  ranking  first  on 
the  aggregate  of  the  papers  in  each  of  the  following  courses:  (1)  Natural  and 
Physical  Science,  Division  A;  (-2)  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  Division  B; 
(3)  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  Division  C;  (4)  Natural  and  Physical 
Science,  Division  D;  (5)  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  Division  E. 

One  scholarship  of  $150.00  and  one  of  $100.00  are  awarded  to  the 
students  ranking  first  amd  second  respectively  on  the  aggregate  of  the 
papers  in  each  of  the  following  major  subjects:  (1)  Latin;  (2)  Greek;  (3) 
English;  (4)  French;  (5)  German;  (6)  History;  (7)  Political  Economy;  (8) 
Hebrew. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  TO  RECEIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1.  A  student  is  not  qualified  to  receive  a  scholarship  unless: — 

(a)  He  has  been  ranked  above  all  competitors  on  the  aggregate  of  the 
marks  in  the  subject  or  subjects  for  which  the  scholarship  is  given,  or,  in 
cases  where  more  than  one  scholarship  is  offered,  is  one  of  a  group  that  has 
been  so  ranked,  or  has  become  eligible  through  reversion  (see  below). 

(b)  He  has  obtained  first-class  standing  on  the  aggregate  of  the  marks 
in  the  subject  or  subjects  for  which  the  scholarship  is  given; 

(c)  And  has  passed  at  the  same  examination*  in  all  the  subjects  required 
for  the  full  work  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  scholarship  is  given; 

(d)  And  has  removed  at  the  samef  examination,  or  prior  to  it,  any 
condition  from  a  i^revious  year  or  grade  that  may  have  been  registered  , 
against  him. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  the  scholarships  in  the  subjects  Latin,  Greek,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  History  and  PoHtical  Economy  of  the  Third  Year  in 
Arts,  the  student  receiving  the  same  must  also  have  gained  first  class  stand- 
ing in  the  course  he  is  pursuing  for  the  year. 

§In  the  award  of  scholarships  in  the  General  Course,  all  five  subjects  are  taken  into 
account,  according  to  the  following  method:  The  percentage  of  the  highest  candidate  in 
each  subject  shall  be  raised  to  100,  and  that  of  each  of  the  other  candidates  m  proportion, 
and  the  scholarships  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  totals  of  these  raised  percentages. 

*  A  failure  or  failures  on  December  examinations  in  undergraduate  subjects  of  the 
First  or  Second  Years  in  Arts  or  Engineering,  on  which  supplemental  exammations  are. 
successfully  passed  in  April,  will  not  operate  to  debar  the  student  concerned  from  receivmg 
a  scholarship,  should  he  otherwise  qualify,  unless  the  subject  in  which  the  failure  occurs 
be  one  of  the  group  on  which  the  scholarship  is  awarded.  In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years 
in  Arts  or  Engineering  a  failure  on  a  December  examination  in  any  subject  of  the  year, 
will  operate  to  debar  the  student  concerned  from  receiving  a  scholarship  on  that  year's 
work,  even  if  a  supplemental  examination  in  the  subject  in  question  is  later  successfully 
passed. 

t  In  the  case  of  a  student  writing  on  a  First  Year  examination  while  a  Matriculation 
condition  still  stands  against  him,  "the  same  examination"  is  understood  to  include  the 
June  Matriculation  examination  immediately  following  the  session  during  which  his  First 
Year  Examination  is  taken. 
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2.  No  student  may  hold  more  than  one  scholarship.  If  a  student  suc- 
ceeds in  otherwise  qualifying  for  more  than  one  scholarship  in  any  year,  he 
will  be  allowed  to  receive  but  one,  and  his  name  will  be  entered  upon  the  list 
as  having  qualified  for  the  other,  though  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  funds; 
and  such  other  scholarship  will  be  granted  to  the  one  ranking  next  to  him, 
provided  he  is  otherwise  eligible. 

3.  A  student  is  not  qualified  to  receive  an  Isbister  prize  at  the  examina- 
tion of  Part  I.  Matriculation  unless — 

(a)  He  has  obtained  first-class  standing  on  the  aggregate  of  the  sub- 
jects for  which  the  prize  is  given; 

(b)  And  has  passed  at  the  same  examination  in  all  subjects  required 
for  the  full  examination  of  Part  I.  Matriculation. 


CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  THE  PAYMENT  OF 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  general  conditions  governing  the  payment  of  these  scholar- 
ships are  determined  by  the  terms  of  the  will  under  which  the  trust 
was  established,  from  which  the  following  is  an  excerpt: 

"I  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  I  establish  this  trust  for  the  benefit  and  improve- 
ment of  education  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  it  shall  take  the 
form  of  a  general  scholarship  or  prize  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  meritorious  students 
and  scholars  in  the  various  places  of  education  in  the  Province  for  both  sexes,  from  the 
Common  School  to  the  Colleges  and  Institutions  and  -Private  Schools  where  the  highest 
education  is  given  without  any  distinction  of  race,  creed,  language  or  nationality.  In  the 
Lower  Schools  this  encouragement  may  take  the  form  of  prizes,  and  in  the  Higher  Schools 
that  of  scholarships  of  sufficient  value  to  maintain  or  help  to  maintain  the  holder  at  a 
College  or  University  either  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  and  I  leave  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  Manitoba  University  free  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  trusts  now  confided 
to  them  in  the  manner  which  to  them  may  seem  best." 

The  scholarships  are  paid  during  the  course  of  the  annual  session 
following  that  at  the  examinations  of  which  they  were  won,  provided 
the  winners  are  duly  enrolled  and  regularly  in  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
versity or  an  affiHated  college,  upon  the  full  work  of  the  next  succeeding 
year  of  the  degree  course  they  have  begun  ,and  payment  is  made  upon 
the  following  plan:  One  moiety  on  the  second  Monday  in  November 
'  and  one  moiety  on  the  second  Monday  in  February,  upon  receipt  by 
the  Bursar  of  certification  as  to  the  award  of  the  scholarship  and  as  to 
compliance  with  the  above  requirements  of  registration  and  attendance 
from  the  Registrar  and  the  President  in  the  case  of  students  registered 
for  instruction  in  the  University,  and  from  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  head  of  the  College  in  question  in  the  case  of  students 
registered  for  instruction  in  an  affiliated  college. 

If,  for  any  reason,  the  winner  of  a  scholarship  is  not  in  attendance 
as  an  intra-mural  sttident  during  the  academic  year  next  following  that 
in  which  the  scholarship  is  won,  the  scholarship  will  automatically  be 
extended  for  another  year. 

If,  for  any  reason,  the  winner  of  a  .scholarship  is  not  in  attendance 
during  the  two  academic  years  next  following  that  in  which  the  scholar- 
ship is  won,  the  scholarship  will  lapse. 

The  values  stated  for  the  scholarships  are  che  maximum  values 
which  the  scholarships  will  not  exceed.  If  the  funds  do  not  allow  cf  the 
scholarships  being  of  such  maximum  value,  then  they  shall  be  prcpor- 
tionatelv  of  such  value  as  the  funds  will  allow. 
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TRAVELLING  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  sum  of  $600.00  is  given  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Travel- 
ling Scholarship,  to  be  awarded  under  the  following  conditions: — 

1.  The  object  of  the  Travelling  Scholarship  is  to  assist  students  who 
have  completed  their  Final  Year  in  the  University  to  pursue  the  special  line 
of  studies  which  they  have  selected,  at  some  other  University  or  seat  of 
learning. 

2.  No  student  may  hold  a  Travelling  Scholarship  for  a  longerpenod 
than  two  years;  and  no  student  who  has  once  held  such  a  scholarship  may 
be  eligible  a  second  time. 

3.  Those  eligible  to  compete  for  the  scholarship  are  students  who  have 
graduated  not  more  than  twelve  months  previously,  at  the  regular  spring 
examination,  in  one  of  the  special  courses  in  Arts,  or  in  the  course  in 
Medicine  or  Engineering. 

4.  One  Travelling  Scholarship  is  ofTered  for  competition  in  every  alter- 
nate year,  or  oftener  if  a  scholarship  be  vacant;  and  the  course  in  which  it 
is  offered  is  decided  by  rotation  in  the  following  order: — The  special 
course  in  Classics,  the  special  course  in  Mathematics,  the  special  course  in 
Modern  Languages,  the  special  course  in  English  Philosophy,  the  special 
course  in  Latin  Philosophy,  the  special  courses  in  Science,  the  course  m 
Medicine,  the  courses  in  Engineering. 

The  course  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  award  it  shall  be  announced  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  year  previous. 

5.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  student  obtaining  the  highest 
marks  at  a  special  examination  in  the  subjects  of  the  selected  course,  the 
date  and  place  of  holding  which  is  announced  in  the  Calendar  of  the  year 
previous;  provided  alwavs  that  the  scholarship  shall  not  be  awarded  to  any 
student  who  shall  not  have  (a)  obtained  first  class  standing  at  the  special 
examination,  and  (b)  obtained  first  class  standing  and  have  passed  m  all 
subjects  of  his  final  examination.  If  these  conditions  be  not  satisfied  the 
scholarship  may,  if  the  Board  of  Studies  deem  it  advisable,  be  offered  under 
similar  conditions  in  the  subjects  of  the  course  next  in  rotation. 

6.  The  place  at  which  the  successful  student  shall  pursue  his  studies 
shall  be  selected  by  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Studies. 

7.  The  scholarship  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  $600.00,  and  the  amount  is 
paid  each  year  in  two  moieties;  provided  that  the  second  moiety  in  each 
year  shall  not  be  paid  until  the  student  shall  have  spent  at  least  three 
months  in  studying  at  the  institution  selected,  and  shall  have  produced  a 
certificate  from  the  authorities  of  the  institution  of  his  having  made  satis- 
factory progress. 

The  special  Travelling  Scholarship  Examination  is  held  in  June,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Matriculation  Examination.  Application  for  this 
examination  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Registrar  thirty  days  in  advance. 

The  scholarship  was  awarded  in  the  year  1917  in  the  Department  of 
Latin  Philosophy. 

THE  RHODES'  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  a  scholarship  of  the  value  of 
£300  yearly,  tenable  at  any  college  in  the  University  of  Oxford  for  three  con- 
secutive academical  years,  has  been  allotted  to  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 
Nominations  to  the  scholarship  are  made  by  a  committee  of  five,  named 
by  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  at  its  regular  October  meet- 
ing. 
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In  order  to  be  eligible  for  nomination  to  this  scholarship,  candidates — 

(a)  Must  be  British  subjects,  with  at  least  five  years'  domicile  in 
Canada,  and  unmarried. 

(b)  Must  have  spent  four  years  in  Manitoba  educational  institutions, 
two  at  least  of  which  must  have  been  as  registered  undergraduates  of  the 
University  of  Manitoba. 

(c)  Must  have  passed  their  nineteenth,  but  not  have  passed  their 
twenty-fifth  birthday,  on  October  1st  of  the  year  for  which  they  are 
elected. 

The  University  of  Manitoba  has  been  admitted  bj'  the  University  of 
Oxford  to  the  privileges  of  the  Statute  on  Colonial  and  Indian  Universities. 
This  statute  relieves  its  students  of  a  certain  standing  from  the  requirements 
of  Responsions  (the  first  public  examination  exacted  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  from  each  candidate  for  a  degree),  providing  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  has  been  shown.  It  also  admits  to  Junior  or  Senior 
status,  aj  follows: — 

(a)  Any  member  of  a  University  so  admitted,  who  shall  have  pursued 
a  course  of  study  prescribed  by  it  and  extending  over  two  years,  and  who 
shall  have  passed  all  the  examinations  incident  to  the  course,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  status  and  privileges  of  a  Junior  Colonial  or  Indian  Student. 

(b)  Any  member  of  a  University  so  admittC'l,  who  shall  have  pursued 
a  course  of  study  prescribed  by  it  and  extending  over  three  full  years,  and 
who  shall  have  taken  honors  in  the  final  examination  incident  to  the  course, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  status  and  privileges  of  a  Senior  Colonial  or  Indian 
Student. 

Candidates  for  the  scholarship,  therefore,  who  have  satisfied  the  con- 
dition of  eligibility  which  requires  a  record  of  at  least  two  years  of  under- 
graduate work  in  the  University  of  INIanitoba,  are  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  passing  a  preliminary  or  qualifying  examination,  provided  they  hold 
standing  in  Greek  equivalent  at  least  to  that  of  the  Second  Year  in  Arts. 

If  the  University'  of  Manitoba  did  not  enjoy  this  privilege  under  the 
Statute  on  Colonial  and  Indian  Universities,  or  if  the  two  years  of  under- 
graduate work  of  the  prospective  candidate  were  not  sufficient  to  relieve 
him  from  Responsions,  a  qualifying  examination  would  be  held  prior  to  the 
election. 

This  examination  is  not  competitive,  but  is  intended  to  give  assurance 
that  all  candidates  are  full}'  qualified  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study  at  Oxford 
University.  It  is  therefore  based  on  the  requirements  for  Responsions. 
Rhodes  scholars  may  be  selected  from  candidates  who  have  successfully 
passed  this  preliminary  examination. 
Candidates  must  offer  the  following: — 

(1)  Arithmetic — the  whole. 

(2)  Either  Algebra — 

Addition,    Subtraction,     Multiplication,     Division,    Greatest    Common    Measure, 
Least  Common  Multiple,  Fractions,  Extraction  of  Square  Root,  Simple  Equations 
containing  one  or  two  unknown  quantities,  and  problems  pxoducing  such  equa- 
tions. 
All  the  Elements  of  Geometry — 

Elementary  Questions,  including  propositions  enunciated  by  Euclid,  and  easy  de- 
ductions therefrom,  will  be  set  on  the  subject-matter  contained  in  the  following 
portions  of  Euclid's  Elements,  viz.: — 
Book  I. — The  whole,  excluding  propositions  7,  16,  17,  21. 
Book    II. — The  whole,  excluding  proposition  8. 
Book  III. — The  whole,  excluding  propositions  2,  4  to  10,  13.  23.  24.  26  to  29. 

Any  method  of  proof  will  be  accepted  which  shows  clearness  and  accuracy  in  geo- 
metrical reasoning.  So  far  as  possible,  candidates  should  aim  at  making  the  proof 
of  any  proposition  complete  in  iti;clt.  In  the  case  of  propositions  1  to  7,  9,  10  of 
Book  II.,  algebraical  proofs  will  be  allowed. 
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(2)  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

(3)  Translation  from  English  into  Latin  prose. 

(4)  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  ^      ,        „  r      ■  tt  t        w 

Candidates  must  offer  two  books,  one  Greek  and  one  Latm  or  Unseen  1  ranslation . 
The  following  portions  of  the  undermentioned  authors  will  be  accepted: — 

Demosthenes — De  Corona.  ,,       ,       ,,,         a,      .du 

Euripides — Any  two  of  the  following  plays:    Hecuba,  Medea,  Alcestis,  Bacchae. 

Homer— (1)  Iliad  1—5,  or  2—6;  or  (2)  Odyssey  1—5,  or  2—6. 

Plato — Apology  and  Crito. 

Sophocles — Antigone  and  Ajax 

Xenophon — Anabasis — 1 — 4,  or  2 — 5. 

Caesar— De  Bello  Gallico,  1 — 4.  ,     ^         ,         ^     ■,•      ^     .- 

Cicero — (1)  the  first  two  Phillippic  Orations;  or  (2)  the  first  three  Catiline  Orations, 
and  In  Verrem,  Act.  I;  or  (3)  the  Orations.  Pro  Murena  and  Pro 
Lege  Manilla;  or  (4)  the  treatises,  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

Horace— (1)  Odes  1 — 4;  or  (2)  Satires;  or  (3)  Epistles. 

Vwgil— (1)  the  Bucolics,  with  Books  1—3  of  theAeneid;  or  (2)  the  Georgics;  or  (3) 

the  Aeneid,  Books  1 — 5,  or  2 — 6.  ,   .     c     •        c  r^  c     a 

The  texts  used  in  setting  the  examination  papers  will  be  those  of  the  Series  of  Uxlord 

Classical  Texts,  so  far  as  these  have  been  published  by  the  O.xford  University 

Press. 

Papers  covering  this  range  of  study  will  be  prepared  by  examiners 
appointed  by  the  Trustees,  and  will  be  sent  to  each  centre,  where  required, 
and  at  a  date  publicly  announced,  the  examination  will  be  held  under 
proper  supervision,  and  the  papers  returned  to  the  examiners.  A  list  of 
those  who  have  successfully  passed  this  test  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
furnished  the  Committee  of  Selection,  and  from  this  Ust,  and  a  list  of  other 
eligible  candidates,  the  Committee  wall  proceed  to  elect  the  scholar. 

Candidates  for  the  scholarship  should,  during  the  month  of  December, 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  of  their  intention  of 
becoming  such  candidates,  forwarding  at  the  same  time  a  detailed  statement 
of  their  record,  proof  of  all  matters  necessary  to  establish  their  eligibility, 
and  a  list  of  references  with  whom  the  Committee  of  Selection  may  com- 
municate respecting  their  fitness  for  appointment.  The  decision  of  the 
Committee  of  Selection  is  final. 

The  following  extract  from  the  will  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Cecil  John 
Rhodes  serves  to  indicate  some  of  the  considerations  taken  into  account  m 
elections  to  this  scholarship : 

"My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the  scholarships  shall  not 
be  merely  bookworms.  I  direct  that  in  the  election  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  regard  shall 
be  had  to  (1)  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments;  (2)  his  fondness  of  and  success  in 
manlv  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket,  football  and  the  like;  (3)  his  quahties  of  manhood. 
truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  and  protection  of  the  weak,  kmdbness 
unselfishness  and  fellowship;  and  (4)  his  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of 
character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  m  his  schoolmates;  for  those  latter 
attributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him  to  esteem  the  performance  of  public  duties 
as  his  highest  aim.  As  mere  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  have  the  choice 
of  students  for  the  scholarships.  I  record  that  (1)  my  ideal  qualified  student  would  com- 
bine these  four  qualifications  in  the  proportions  of  three-tenths  for  the  first  two-tenths 
for  the  second,  three-tenths  for  the  third,  and  two-tenths  for  the  fourth  qualifications,  so 
that  according  to  my  ideas,  if  the  maximum  number  of  marks  for  any  scholarship  were 
200  they  would  be  apportioned  as  follows:  60  to  each  of  the  first  and  third  qualifications 
and  40  to  each  of  the  second  and  fourth  qualifications;  (2)  the  marks  of  the  several  quali- 
fications would  be  awarded  independently  as  follows  (that  is  to  say)  the  marks  for  the  first 
qualification  by  e  xamination,  for  the  second  and  third  qualification  respectively  by 
ballot  by  the  fellow-students  of  the  candidates,  and  for  the  fourth  qualification  by  the 
head  master  of  the  candidate's  school;  and  (3)  the  results  of  the  awards  fthat  is  to  say,  the 
marks  obtained  by  each  candidate  for  each  qualification)  would  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible 
for  consideration  to  the  trustees  or  to  some  person  or  persons  appointed  to  receive  tne 
same,  and  the  person  or  persons  so  appointed  would  ascertain  by  averaging  the  marks  in 
blocks  of  20  marks  each  of  all  candidates  the  best  ideal  qualified  students. 

No  Student  shall  be  qualified  or  disqualified  for  election  to  scholarship 
on  account  of  his  race  or  religious  opinions. 

The  Committee  of  Selection  is  asked  to  furnish  to  the  Trustees  as  full 
a  statement  as  possible  of  the  school  and  college  career  of  each  elected 
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scholar,  with  the  special  grounds  of  his  appointment,  together  with  sugges- 
tions, if  desired,  as  to  the  course  of  study  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

A  qualified  student  who  has  been  elected  as  aforesaid  shall  within  six 
calendar  months  after  his  election,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  residence,  or  within  such  extended  time  as  the  Trustees  shall 
allow,  commence  residence  as  an  undergraduate  at  some  college  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  The  scholarship  is  payable  to  him  from  the  time  when 
he  commences  such  residence. 

Any  inquiries  about  Oxford,  its  colleges  and  the  courses  of  study  there, 
should  be  addressed  to  F.  J.  Wylie,  Esq.,  the  Oxford  agent  of  the  Rhodes 
Trustees. 

Copies  of  Oxford  Responsion  papers  for  past  years  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Copp,  Clark  Company,  Toronto.  The  Student's  Handbook  of 
Oxford  can  be  ordered  at  the  same  address.  It  gives  full  information  about 
the  examinations  of  the  University,  subject  to  changes  made  since  the  last 
edition  was  issued.  "Oxford  As  It  Is,"  a  small  pamphlet  prepared  by  Mr. 
Louis  Dyer,  of  Harvard  and  Balliol  Colleges,  for  the  use  of  American  candi- 
dates, gives  all  essential  information  in  a  condensed  form.  It  can  also  be 
ordered  from  the  Copp,  Clark  Company,  Toronto.  "Oxford  and  Its  Col- 
leges," written  by  Mr.  J.  Wells,  of  Wadham  College,  and  "Oxford  and 
Oxford  Life,"  edited  by  the  same  gentleman,  may  be  recommended  to  those 
who  wi.sh  to  gain  full  information  about  the  University  and  its  Colleges. 


MEDALS 
(a)  The    Governor-General's  Medal. 

The  Governor-General's  Gold  Medal,  the  gift  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Governor-General  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  of  the  Third 
Year  in  Arts  ranking  highest  on  the  aggregate  of  the  examinations  of 
the  full  course  of  the  first  three  years  in  Arts. 

(b)  University  Medals. 

A  Gold  Medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  standing  first  in 
order  of  merit  at  the  final  examination  of  each  of  the  following  courses  or 
subjects  in  Arts,  provided  his  standing  on  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  be 
80  per  cent,  or  above:  *General  Course;  Philosophy  (English);  Philosophy 
(Latin);  Mathematics;  Natural  and  Physical  Science;  Greek  major;  Latin 
major;  Hebrew  major;  English  major;  French  major;  German  major;  His- 
tory major;  Political  Economy  major. 

DEGREES  IN  ABSENTIA 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  in  absentia  except  where  good  reasons  for 
absence  have  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Studies,  or 
the  Council,  and  an  additional  fee  of  ten  dollar  may  be  exacted  in  each 
case  where  permission  is  granted. 


GRADING  OF  DEGREES 

All  degree  diplomas  granted  by  the  University  are  graded  as  follows: 
rite,  indicating  standing  between  the  pass  mark  and  66  per  cent,  inclusive; 
cum  laude,  indicating  standing  between  67  per  cent,  and  79  per  cent.,  in- 
clusive; magna  cum  laude,  indicating  standing  of  80  per  cent,  and  above. 

No  undergraduate  student  shall  present  himself  at  any  University 
Examination,  or  at  any  meeting  of  the  University,  unless  he  be  clothed  in 
the  academic  dress  peculiar  to  his  college. 

*Iy  the  award  of  the  medal  in  the  General  Course,  all  five  subjects  shall  be  taken  into 
account,  according  to  the  following  method:  The  percentage  of  the  highest  candidate  in 
each  subject  shall  be  raised  to  100,  and  that  of  each  of  the  other  candidates  in  proportion, 
and  the  medal  awarded  on  the  basis  of  these  raised  percentages. 
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UNIVERSITY  DRESS 

The  materials  and  colors  prescribed  by  the  Council  for  the  hoods  to  be 
worn  by  graduates  of  the  University  in  Medicine  are  as  follows: 
B.A. — Black  stuff,  edged  with  white  rabbit  skin,  with  a  braid  of  green  silk. 
M.A. — Black  corded  silk,  lined  with  scarlet  corded  silk. 


FEES 

The  following  fees  are  required  and  must  be  paid  to  the  Registrar  of 
the  University  in  advance.  Tuition  fees  and  regular  Examination  fees  are 
payable  at  the  time  of  registration,  degree  fees  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  the 
opening  of  the  final  examination.  Supplemental  examination  fees  are  pay- 
able at  the  time  application  for  the  examination  is  made.  The  fees  for 
admission  ad  eundem  slatiim  or  ad  eiindem  gradtini  are  payable  at  the  time 
application  therefor  is  made. 

Examinations  Above  Matriculation. 
For  each  Regular  Annual  Examination  (payable  at  the  time  regis- 
tration   for    the    year's    work    is    made).  $  8  00 
For  each  Supplemental  Examination* — 

One  subject $  6.00 

Two  subjects 7.00 

Three  subjects 8.00 

Registration 
Registration  (payable  the  first  time  a  student  registers  in  any 

Faculty) $  2.00 

Tuition 
For  Arts  and  Science  Students — 

A  full  course,  any  year $36.00 

A  single  subject  (without  laboratory  work)  (First  and  Second 

Years  or  General  Course  Third  and  Fourth  Years) 8 .  00 

A  single  subject  as  above,  with  laboratory  work 10.00 

A  major  subject,  Third  and  Fourth  Years 18.00 

A  minor  subject,  Third  and  Fourth  Years 9.00 

Extension  Course  in  English  Literature  or  Political  Economy 5 .  00 

(The  tuition  fee  of  each  special  student  is  determined  by  the  Registrar, 
after  consultation  with  the  Professor  in  whose  department  the  student 
receives  instruction.) 

Degrees. 

For  the  Degree  of  B.A $10.00 

For  the  Degree  of  M.A 10.00 

For  the  Degree  of  B.Sc 10.00 

For  the  conferring  of  any  Degree  in  absentia  (for  which  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Studies  or  the  University  Council  must  be 

secured),  an  additional  fee  of 10.00 

For  admission  ad  eundem  statum 5.00 

For  admission  ad  eundem  gradum 10.00 

Appeals 
Each  paper 2.00 

*  For  further  details  see  page  71. 
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Special 

For  a  Certificate  of  Standing $  2.00 

For  a  Statement  of  Marks,  on  request 1 .00 

For  a  Complete  Bound  Set  of  Examination  Papers 50 

Caution  Money 

Arts  students  in  the  special  courses  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  and 
Physical  Science,  Science  students  and  students  in  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  and  all  others  taking  practical  or  laboratory  classes  in  the 
University,  are  required  to  deposit  with  the  Registrar  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session  the  sum  of  $5.00.  Against  this  will  be  assessed  the 
value  of  all  apparatus  broken  or  materials  wasted  in  any  way  other  than 
in  the  legitimate  course  of  class  work,  and  the  balance  will  be  refunded 
at  the  close  of  the  term.  All  other  students  make  a  caution  money 
deposit  of  $2.00. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


UNIVERSITY  SOCIETIES 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

Instituted   February,    1906. 

The  Scientific  Society  has  for  its  aim  the  stimulation  of  interest  m 
scientific  subjects,  especially  among  the  students.  This  is  attained  chiefly 
by  lectures  and  discussions.  All  students  and  members  of  the  staff  are  eli- 
gible for  membership.  The  annual  membership  fee  is  50e.  The  Society 
meets  on  alternate  Thursdays  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  throughout  the  session. 

THE  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 
Instituted   November,  1910. 

The  objects  of  the  Engineering  Society  have  been  from  its  inauguration 
the  promotion  of  increased  interest  in  Engineering  Science  among  the  under- 
graduates of  the  University,  and  the  formation  of  a  bond  of  union  among 
the  graduates,  the  undergraduates  and  practising  engineers  and  surveyors 
residing  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  To  these  have  recently  been  added 
the  control  of  athletics  and  social  functions  for  engineering  students  Two 
meetings  are  held  in  each  month  fron  November  to  March,  inclusive.  _  The 
first  meeting  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  or  paper  given  by  some  prominent 
engineer,  while  the  second  is  conducted  entirely  by  the  students.  The 
annual  membership  fee  of  $5.00  is  paid  to  the  registrar  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment. 

A  supply  department  in  connection  with  the  Society  furnishes  students 
with  drawing  materials  at  reduced  cost. 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  Y.M.C.A. 

In  several  Colleges  of  the  city  and  in  the  Agricultural  College  at  St. 
Vital,  there  are  organized  Student  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 
Representatives  from  each  of  these  Associations,  together  with  the  President 
and  Secretary,  which  are  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  compose  the 
Executive  of  the  Intercollegiate  Y.M.C.A.  This  Executive  is  assisted  m 
the  direction  of  its  policy  by  an  Advisory  Board  elected  from  the  members 
of  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  and  business  men  of  the  city. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  develop  a  broad,  true.  Christian 
manhood  in  the  students  who  come  to  our  Winnipeg  Colleges.  _  Its  activities 
include  a  programme  of  religious  meetings,  group  Bible,  Mission  and  Social 
Service  studv,  and  Social  Service  work  such  as  teaching  English  to  non- 
English  speaking  men,  and  assisting  in  boys'  clubs  throughout  the  city, 
and  conducting  conferences.  Through  its  new  Student  Committee  it  is 
especially  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to  new  students  in  the  way  of  referring 
them  to  suitable  boarding  houses,  meeting  trains,  assisting  them  in  arrang- 
ing their  schedule  of  classes  and  helping  them  to  get  acquainted  with  their 
fellow  students. 
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THE  U.M.S.A. 

Instituted  January,  1916 

The  University  of  Manitoba  Students'  Association  is  an  organization 
composed  of  the  students  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Engineering,  Science  and 
Pharmacy.  It  has  for  its  oljjects  the  promotion  of  all  interests  common  to 
the  students  of  these  several  faculties,  the  formation  of  a  bond  of  union 
between  all  undergraduates  of  the  University,  and  the  fostering  of  the 
Univ'ersity  spirit.  It  is  thus  the  most  important  society  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Under  its  control  is  the  publication  of  The  Year  Book,  and  of  The 
Manitoban,  the  official  organ  of  the  U.M.S.A.  It  also  takes  charge  of 
the  following  large  social  functions : 

The  Freshmen's  Reception,  on  the  second  Friday  in  October.  The 
object  of  this  reception  is  to  welcome  the  new  students  into  University 
life,  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  all  their  fellow  students.  A 
Social  Evening  on  the  third  Friday  in  November;  a  Theatre  Night  some 
time  in  February;  the  Annual  Elections,  combined  with  a  Social  Evening, 
on  the  second  Friday  in  March;  the  Annual  Dinner  and  Grads'  Fare- 
well,  on  the  third   Friday  in   March,   in   honor   of   the   outgoing   class . 

Mass  meetings  are  called  frequently  during  the  year,  to  deal  with 
matters  affecting  the  student  body. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  1917-18  are:  Honorary  President, 
Hon.  Dr.  Thornton;  President,  H.  R.  Maybank;  Secretary,  W.  Light- 
body;  Treasurer,  J.  S.  Abel;  Convener  of  Social  Committee,  C.  C.  Buck- 
ingham . 

The  officers  bespeak  for  the  U.M.S.A  the  interest  and  hearty  support 
of  each  student. 

Fees  are  paid  into  the  Association  through  the  medium  of  the  faculty 
society  to  which  the  student  belongs.  These  fees  are  deposited  with 
the  Registrar  at  the  time  of  enrolment. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CO-ED.'S  SOCIETY 

The  membership  of  this  society  consists  of  all  undergraduate  women 
students.  Every  such  student,  immediately  upon  registration  and  pay- 
ment of  student  organization  fees,  becomes  automatically  a  member, 
with  full  privileges  of  voting  and  holding  office.  Its  officers  are  elected 
annually,  towards  the  close  of  the  session.  For  the  coming  year  the 
executive  consists  of  the  following: 

Honorary  President,  Mrs.  William  Tier;  President,  Miss  Marjorie 
Horner,  '18;  Vice-President,  Miss  Bessie  Bulman,  '19;  Secretary,  Miss 
Dorothy  Mackay,  '20;  Treasurer, ,  '21;  Ath- 
letic Convener,  Miss  Nora  E.  Bell,  '19;  Tennis  Representative,  Miss  Edith 
Gray,  '19;  Gymnasium  Representative,  Miss  Elsie  Trescott,  '20;  Hockey 
Representative,  Miss  Alice  Qually,  '18;  Press  Reporter,  Miss  Florence 
Williams,  '20;  Poster  Maker,  Miss  Tannis  Carson,  '18. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  prime  motive  of  the  society  is  the  promotion 
of  an  undergraduate  life  that  will  be  at  once  enjoyable  and  profitable, 
and  will  serve  to  develop  all-round  College  women.  Over  all  the  activ- 
ities of  the  women  students  it  exerts  a  direct  control.  All  proposals 
that  concern  the  work  of  the  women  students  are  referred  to  open 
meetings   of  the   society,   are  discussed   and  voted  on   therein,   and   the 
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decision  thus  arrived  at  is  accepted  as  final.  Such  meetings  create 
a  community  of  interest  among  the  girls,  and  afford  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity   for    intercourse    and    co-operation    among    the    various    classes. 


Other  student  organizations,  whose  respective  designations  pretty 
well  indicate  their  nature  and  purpose  are  the  Manitoba  Medical  Col- 
lege Students'  Association,  the  Manitoba  Medical  Students'  Athletic 
Association,  the  Law  Students'  Society,  the  Pharmacy  Students'  Society, 
and  the  University  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 


OTHER  SOCIETIES  MEETING  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  CLUB  OF  WINNIPEG 

Founded  1905. 

The  purpose  of  the  Scientific  Club  is  to  discuss  new  and  current  scienti- 
fic questions,  and  thereby  to  stimulate  original  research  on  the  part  of  the 
members.  Members  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the  proceedings.  The 
original  membership  was  six.  The  present  membership  is  limited  to 
forty-five,  and  there  were  during  the  winter  of  1912-1913  forty-three  on  the 
roll.  All  those  who  have  contributed  to  or  are  interested  in  scientific  re- 
search may  apply  for  membership.  The  names  of  candidates  for  member- 
ship, after'approval  by  the  committee,  are  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
club  for  election.  The  club  meets  in  the  University  on  alternate  Tuesdays 
throughout  the  winter  at  8.15  p.m.    The  annual  m.embership  fee  is  $4.00. 

THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA: 
WINNIPEG  CENTRE. 

In  September,  1909,  the  Astronomical  Association  of  Western  Canada 
was  formed  at  the  University.  The  aim  was  to  enable  all  those  interested 
in  Astronomy  to  obtain  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to 
give  those  with  a  preliminary  acquaintance  an  opportunity  of  pursuing 
some  more  advanced  work. 

In  December,  1910,  the  Astronomical  Association  was  incorporated 
into  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada,  and  Winnipeg  was  made  a 
local  centre  of  that  organization.  The  Society  holds  two  meetings  each 
month  from  October  to  May,  inclusive,  in  the  Science  Building. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT  STUDENTS'  SOCIETY 

Organized  1906. 

This  Society  is  an  organization  of  students  of  Accountancy  in  all  its 
branches,  and  was  formed  in  order  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  its  mem- 
bers for  the  examination  of  the  Manitoba  Institute  of  Chartered  Account- 
ants. A  series  of  lectures  is  provided  by  the  Institute,  covering  the  sub- 
jects of  Bookkeeping,  Higher  Accountancy  and  Commercial  Law.  These 
are  given  in  the  Arts  Building  on  one  evening  per  week  from  October  to 
April,  inclusive.     The  annual  membership  fee  is  $3.00. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  during  1916-17  was  A.  R.  M.  Boyle, 
610  McArthur  Building. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

Frank  Emmett   Xultall,  M.A.,  Librarwn. 

The  main  library  occupies  the  large  room  in  the  old  Law  Courts  which 
formerly  contained  the  libran,'  of  the  Law  Society.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  may  be  estimated  at  16,000,  and  the  annual  accessions  are  from 
1,500  to  2,000  volumes.  The  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  that  portion  of 
the  Isbister  library  which  escaped  destruction  b}'  fire,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  has  been  acquired  during  the  past  eight  years  by  purchase  or  by  gift. 

Among  noteworthy  donors  are  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  who  gax^e  600 
volumes  from  his  private  library';  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine;  Professor 
Crawford;  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  who  gave  a  number  of  volumes 
which  almost  complete  a  set  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society;  His 
Majesty's  Government,  who  ga\-e  a  large  number  of  the  Geological  Survey 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain ;  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad\-ancement  of 
Science,  who  presented  721  books  and  150  pamphlets  to  commemorate  their 
visit  to  Winnipeg  in  1909;  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 

Two  hundred  and  twcnt\-fi\-e  journals  and  periodicals  are  at  present 
received  in  the  Library,  of  which  thirt\-one  are  presented.  The  list  is  as 
follows : 

Agricultural  Gazette  of  Canada  Archives  Italiennes  de  Biologie 
American  Architect  Art  and  Archaeolog>- 
American  Economic  Rex'iew  Astronomical  Journal 
American  Historical  Review  .\strophvsical  Journal 
American  Journal  of  Anatomy  Athenaeum 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology  Atlantic  Monthly 
American  Journal  of  International  Law- 
American  Journal  of  Mathematics  Bankers  Magazine  (American) 
American  Journal  of  Philolog>'  Bankers  Magazine  (English) 
American  Journal  of  Physiology  Better  Roads  and  Streets 
American  Journal  of  Science  Biblical  World 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and       Bibliographie   Scientifique   Prancaise 

Literature  Biometrika 

American  Mathematical  Monthly  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine 

American  Museum  Journal  Bookman  (American) 

Annales  de  Chimie  Bookman  ( English) 

Annales  de  Physique  Bookseller  and  Stationer 

Annals  of  Botany  Botanical  Gazette 

Annals  of  Mathematics  Brain 

Architectural  Forum  Brandon  Weekh-  Sun 

Architectural  Record  Bulletin    of    American    Mathematical 
Architectural  Re%-iew  Society 

Architecture  Bulletin  Astronimique 
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Bulletin  cA  Bureau  rA  Standard* 
Bulletin  of  Geolfj«ical  S<iciety  (A  America 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Chimique  de  France 

Canadian  Engineer 

Canadian   Finance 

Cana/lian  Magazine 

Canadian    Mining   Journal 

Cana<lian    Municipal  Journal 

Canadian  Railway  and  Marine  World 

Century 

Chemical  News 

ClaMical  Journal 

Claaaical  Philology 

Claaaical  Quarterly 

C  lajuical   Review 

Compte*    rendu*    de    TAcademie    d«i 

Sciences 
Comptcs  rendu*  de  la  Societe  de  Biologie 
Concrete  and  Constructional  Enifineering 
Conservation 
Conservation  of   Life 
Construction 
Contemporary  Review 
Contract    Record 
Country   Life 

rjfpanment  of  Interior  (U.S.A.)Bureau  of 

Education  Bulletin 
Department     of     Trade     and     Commerce 

(Canada)  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly 
Department     of     Trade     and     Commerce 

(Canada)  Weekly  bulletin 
Dial 
Drama 

Economic  Cieolrjgy 
Economist 

Edu.  .it.i. /i,.il  r<fview 
Kl,  .1 

El'  .,   Journal 

EK  .  •  nmcnter 

ElcClJU.al    .\<:AS 

Electrical  Review  and  Western  Electrician 

Electrical    World 

Electrician 

End'Krinology 

Engineer 

Engineering 

Engineering  and  Contracting 

En^/llll•(•rill^■.  Index 

Ei,.  1. 1  Mining  Journal 

E:  vs  and  Record 

E[..  ..  al  Review 

English  ktiHi;// 

Eugenics  Review 

Farmer's  Advfjcate 
Farmer's  Telegram 
Fortnightly  Review 

Gacetta  Chimica  Italiana 
General  Electric  Review 
Geographical  Journal 
Geolfjgical  Magazine 
Good  Furniture 

Harper's  Magazine 

Hibuert  Journal 

Highway 

Hf/usc  and  (ianlen 

Industrial  Management 
Int.:mati(/nal  Journal  of  Ethics 
Intrmational    Studio 


Journal  of   Agricultural    Research 

Journal  of  Biolugii  al  fhemistry 

Journal   of  the   rhrmual   Society 

Journal  des  Economistea 

Journal  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis 

Journal  of  Engliiih  and  Germanic  Philology 
ournal    of    (jfology 
Journal  of  Hygiene 
Journal  of   Immunology 
Journal  of  Infectious  Di^ieafies 
Journal    of    the    Institute    of    Actuaries 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of   Hankern 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of   Electrical   Eri- 

gineenng 
Journal    of    the    lrr.n    and    Steel    Institute 
Journal   de    Mathematiques    Pures   et   Ap- 

plirjuees 
Journal  of  the  New  England  Water  Works 

Association 
Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 
Journal  of   Phv-n  al   'hrmutry 
Journal    de    Phymologie    et   de    Patholrigie 

(lenerale 
Journal  of   Physiology 
Journal  de  F'hysique 
Journal  of   Political   Economy 
Jrjumal  of  the  Royal  Astnmfimical  S^jciety 

of  Cana'la 
Journal   of  the  Royal   Institute  of  British 

Architects 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  S<iciety 
fjumal  of  Urf.Uigy 
Journal  of  the  Western  S<xriety  of  Engineers 

LaUmr  Gasette 
Lancet  ('2  cof>ies) 

Manitoba  Free  Press 

Manitoba  (jazettc 

Manitoban 

Manitoba  Public  Service  Bulletin 

Mathennatii^al    Gazette 

Memoirs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

m  India 
Messenger  of   Mathematics 
Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering 
Mind 

Mfxlem   Language    Note* 
M'jdem  Language  Review 
Mfxiem  Philology 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 

Society 
Monthly    Repfirt    of    the    Department    of 

Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada 
Municipal    Engineering 

Natif^m  (New  Vork) 

Nature 

New  Europe 

New    Phytologiat 

New  Vork  Times 

New  Yf>rk  Times  Indejc  (i-(uarterly) 

New   York  Times  Current    History 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After 

Notes  and  Queries 

Nouvelles  Annalea  do  Mathemfttirjues 

Nuovo    Cimento 

Observatory 

Palestine     Exploration     Fund.     Quarterly 

Statement 
Philosophical  Magazine 
Philosoj^hical    Tranaa*  tions    of    the    Royal 

Soaety 
Physical    Review 
Physical  S'x:icty  of  L'mdon;     Proceedings 


Physiological   Abstracts 

Poet  Lore 

Political  Science  Quarterly 

Polytechnic 

Polytechnic   Magazine 

Popular   Astronomy 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers 

Proceedings  cf  the  Institute  of  Radio- 
Engineers 

Proceedings  of  the  London  Mathematical 
Society 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  U.  S.  A 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh 

Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Experimental  Phy- 
siology 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics 

Quarterly    Journal    of     Microscopical 
Science 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Meteoro- 
logical Society 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  N. 
Dakota 

Quarterly  Review 

Queen's  Quarterly 

Railway  Age  Gazette 
Review  of  Applied  Entomology 
Revue  des   Deux-Mondes 
Revue   Generale   de  I'Electricite 


Revue  Historique 
Rhodora 
Round  Table 
Russia 

Science 

Science  Abstracts — Sec.  A  — Physics 

Scientia 

Scientific  Monthly 

Spectator 

Statist 

Telephone  Engineer 

Times  (London)  (daily) 

Times  Educational  Supplement 

Times  Literary  Supplement 

Times  Official  Index  (quarterly) 

Transactions  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America 

Transactions  of  the  American  Association 
of  Civil  Engineers 

Transactions  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society 

Transactions  of  the  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society 

Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineering 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada 

Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society 

Twentieth  Century  Russia 

United     Empire 
University    Magazine 

War  and  Peace 

Yale  Review 

Zoologica 
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In  addition  to  the  Calendar  Fierein  the  following 
Calendars  are  issued  by  the  University  of  Manitoba 
and  may  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  Registrar: 

1 .  Matriculation 

2.  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

3.  Medicine. 

4.  Law. 

5.  Pharmacy. 

6.  General. 


